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please himself, and next to please the public ; 
and when his netme has become current in the 
market, he writes for a purpose needless to men- 
tion. Hehas not to build his reputation, but to 
use it, and the experiment ishow far that will 
sup ly the place of real merit in his productions, 
and how long the public will continue to pur- 
chase his wares, before they perceive the inferi- 
ority of the workmanship. The public is not 
the most discriminating public imaginable ; but 
if Lionel Lincoln—Mr. Cooper's novel for 1825— 
tag notenough to convince them that they were 
defrauted of the portion of talent, which they 
stipulated furin an American Waveriy novel, 
this last affair must brigg conviction with it. The 
most fortunate of these trans-atlantic produc- 
tious had all a more than sufficieat: proportion of 
very questionable matter ; but this isa composi- 
tion of bran and alum, with but very few particles 
of wholesome ingredients. 
The first symptom of deterioration is observa- 
ble in the style. Mr. Cooper has never discover- 
ed Much ease and spirit, and has diways résem- 
bled his Waverly father most in the parts that 
have moat evidently been written invita Minerva ; 
but though heavy and tedious, his style was still 
free from the grosser faults of American compo- 
sition. In this work, however, the native taste 
isindemnified by an unrestrained indulgence ; 
and the arts of umplification and circumlo ution 
arc exemplified in every page. An army is 
roused ut day break by beat of drum. This fact 
it ia his pleasure to communicate to the reader 
in the following -terms :—* According to the or- 
ders of the preceding night, the heavy sleep of 
the army was broken by the rolling of the warn- 
ing drums, whose rattling echoes were heard is- 
suing,on the damp morning air, out of every vis- 
taofthe woods, just asday begantc draw the 
shaggy outlines of some tall pines of the vicinity, 
in the opening brightness of a soft and cloudicss 
eastern sky.’ Mr. Cuoper seems to have remein- 
_| bered the lesson which the author of Don Quix- 
otte somewhere delivers upon the art of writing: 
—*“If yop have occasion to mention the Tagus, 
be sure yon call it the silver Tagus, that flaws o- 
ver sands of gold, pact ihe far-famed city of Li:- 
bon, and —— et Wide roaring oceun,” 
—or something to U.ct tuect. When the army, 
‘|ia its march, enters the forest, and disappears 
from the sight,—* the forest appeared to swaliow . 
up the living inass, that had slowly entered its 
bosom,” aud, “the sounds of the retiring col- 
umn ceased to be borne on the breeze to the lis- 
teners.” There is a persunage described, of sin- 
lar proportions, who, when erect, surpassed 
is Fellows inheight, but when seated, “he ap- 
peared reduced within the ordinary limits of our 
race.” The twilight of evening is “the graver 
light, which is the usual precursor of the cloeé of 
day,” and in the morn'ng again, “the thick dark- 
ness which usually precedes the approach of:day 
began to disperse, and objects were seen in the 
plain and palpable colors, with which they had 
been gifted by nature.” The morning itself 
“ they met, as it came blushing above the green 
pinesof a hill, thatlay on the opposite side of 
the valley of the Horican.” A futher ja pursuit 
of his daughter, who had beonearried off hy the 
Indians, ts shown the print of her tvotsteps— 
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(For the New-Engtand Galaxy. 

Ma. Bucninomam,—The follewing Anacreontic 
was written in Harvard University, in the year 1793. 
It bas been handed down irom year to year, and from 
clas» to class, and sung at ceavivial meetings, in that 
seminary, to the present day. it has been printed and 

i 3 but not extensively. As the aanual com- 
mencement is wear, when this song may be called for, 
it will be acceptable to some of your patrons 
tefiad it ie yourGulaxy. - Yours, &c, 
HaRvanpincs. 
THE BUMPER OF WINE. 
for. the meridian’ of North ‘Entry, Hollis 
3 bat wil serve, without tny semble a 2* 
Aes and Colleges throughout the United States. 
Ve lovers of wine and uf friendship und joy, 
Let Greek and let Latin no longer annuy ; 
Dall epics of Homer and Virgil resign—. 
Our song is in praise of a Bumper of Winc. 
Tee deep Metaphysics serve only to show 
Hew little their studious vota:ies know ; 
We ask not if matter and spirit can join— 
We fad them anite in a Bumper of Wine. 
For Pike and for Euclid not one of us caree— 
Farewell to their angles, lines, circles and squares ; 
Plain nature will teach us to form a curve line, 
Ora circle of friends, round a Bumper of Wine. 
Let Enfiel.l investigate physical laws, 
For ev'ry phenomenon guess at the cause— 
Seffice it for us, that the fruit of the vine, 
waen pressed, will prodace us a Bumper of Wine. 
Physicians way swear to secUrs ss in hea:th ; 
They care for no more, than a gripe at ouT teealth ; 
Emetics and opiates they may enjoins—:- -...» 
But both are contained in a Bumper of Wine. 
Our good natured souls a0 contentions shall draw, 
Around the dear mazes of labyrinth law ; 
On quarrels let lawyers and judges refine— 
Bat we'll drown all ours in a Bumper of Wine. 
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To make life dance easy and smoothly along ; 
Yet these need no longer invoke the coy Nine— 
For Helicon’s fount is 3 Bumper of Wine. 

The truths we revere of reli sublime ; 

Bat Solomon says, ‘* to all there's a time ;” 
Aad Paul has prescribed toa brother divine, 

“ For the sake of the stomach a litle good wine.” 
Here's a bumper to ous and to honesty’s friend ; 
May health and contentment forever attend, 
Whatever the orbit in which he may shine, 

May he ne’er want a friend nor a Bottle of Wine. 


THE CAPTIVE. 
A SCENE IN A PRIVATE MAD-HOUSE. 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 


Stay, gaoler stay, and hear my woe ! 
She is not mad who kneels to thee, 

Sao what I'm aow,too well | know, 
And wii 5 was, and what should be. 





: “The aged soklier examined it with cyes_that 
ms ~~ — — ⸗ — grew dim as he gazed ; nor did he rise from his 
But yet Tl firmly, truly guent, ’ stooping pcsture, until Heyward saw that he had 


1 am not mad! | am fot wal: 


My tyrant husband forged the tale 
ich chains me in this dismal cell, 
My fate cnkoown, my friends bewail— 
Oh! gaoler, haste that fate to tell : 
Oh ! haste my father’s heart to cheer ; 
His heart at once *twill grieve aud glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
l am not mad ! | am not mad ! 
He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ! 
He quits the grate ! I koelt in vain ! 
. Bis ‘ring ee Anat me a 
gone— is gloom again ! 
Cot, bitter cold—no warmth ! no light: 
Life, all thy comforts once I had! 
Vet here I’m chained this freezing night, 
not mad ! no, no! not mad ! 
*Tis sure some dream ! some vision vain 
What! 1, the child of rank and wealth ! 
Aw I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 
Ah! while] dwell on blessiogs fied, 
Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart ‘ how burne my head ! 
But "tis not mad ! no, "tis not mad ! 


watered the graceful trace of his daughter’s pas- 
sege with a scalding and heavy tear.” But e- 
nough of this. Mr. Cooper may find some ex- 
cuse for his propensity to amplify, though none 
for his slip-slop in the example of his great fath- 
er, who is but too apt to load his style with simi- 
lar redundancies, aud is a dangerous model to 
imitate. But there is this difference between the 
author of Waverly and his American follower, 
thatthe former, in his descriptive flourishes, 
shows himself an amateur of nature, whilst the 
latter = himself only an amateurof the au- 
thor of Waverly. 

The story is a tissue of common-p'ace Indian ad- 
ventures, abounding with hair-breadth escupes 
and eurprieals. Fancy has entire possession Of the 
field, and it isseldom that any thing occurs 
which looks like the result of observation anid ex- 
perience. The readers of Mr. Cooper well know 
that his most scccessful efforts have not discover- 
ed aap eee reach of imagination, and 
will therefore be prepared tn expect a total failure 
in a work which,from the nature of its subject,was 
entirely «dependant upon the exercise of that 


° 2 faculty. ’ he fertile nius of the “ Un- 
— face, a mothers tong ? known,” added to Mr. Cooper's opportunities 


for information on Indian manners and char- 
acter, might have made a good deal of the 
natives of the woods, the interminable solitudes 
of the American forests, and the hubits, half 
savage, half civilizal, of the first Europeans who 
huntod within their precinc®. Add to these a 
few historical events, and the igtroduction of 
Montcalm or Wolfe,ur any other martial hero of 
the times, and nothing is wanting to constitute 
the foundation of a -good Waverly romance. 
Mr. Cooper is an American, and has a native's 
interest in the scene and subject of his story ; the 
vicinity of Ontario and the Champlain is as good 
a field as the banksof Lomond or any other 
Highland loch, and the red Indian isa name to 
conjure with better than that of the Children of 
the Mist. Butit is in vainto sigh over the 
thought of what might have been—let us rather 
see what is. 

With the exception of a chapter or two, in 
which there isa bit of a siege, with Montcalm 
and Munro, and regulars, and other parapherna- 
lia of war, and an almost entire volume in an 
Indian encampment, with the usual accompani- 
ments, the rest of the narrative consists ofa game 
at hide and scek, played by very adroit perform- 
ers, in the endless mazes of the forest. The im- 
probabilities of the author's great prototype are 
generally reserved for the last volume, and are 
then despatched with a haste that shows at least 
THE LAST AMERICAN NOVEL. the writer’s sense of hisewn weakness ‘in the 

the Loudun Magazine.} art of constructing a story. Should the Waverly 


(From 
The “Last of the Mohicans” is clearly by | novels, by auy fortunate mischance of after ti 
much the worst of Mr. Cooper’s ———— be — — 


He has for eeveral veurs past littered annnal!y, 
and in fecundity at least, if in no rarer quality, 
has Proved himself a genuine descendant of his 
areat English father, beyond the salt water lake. 
The family failing too, is as conspicuous in the 
Awerican, as in the parent tree—the produce has 


Shell ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 

Nor how with me you sued to stay, 
Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 

Nor how—!°ll drive such thoughts away— 
They'll make me mad ! they'll make me mad! 


His lips, how sweet they emiled ! 

His wild bice eyes, how bright they shone ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child ! 

Aad art thou now for ever gone ? 
*— most I never we —— 

y pretty, pretty little lad ? 

1 will be free ! * the door ! 

lam pot mad ! [ am not mad ' 


Oh, hark! what mean those dreadful crics : 
His chain some furious madman breaks ! 
He comes ! 1 see his glaring eyes ! 
Now, now my dungeon grate he shakes ? 
Help! help !—He’s gone !—Oh ! fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear, such sights to see ! 
wy brain, my braio! | know, | know 
em not mad—but soon sha!l be ! 

Yes, soon ! —For, lo yon !—while | speak— 

Mark how yon demon’s eyeballs glare ! 
He sees me—now with dreadful shriek 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in my heart, so crushed and sai ! 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends! I feel the truth ! 

Your task is done !—/°m mad ! I'm mad! 





e curtailed of their windings up and explica- 
tions, the author’s reputation would stand many 
inches higher with posterity. But Mr. Cooper is 
not at the pains even to defer the evil he cannot 
remedy. Improbabilities crowd in upon us from 
the ontset ; and, indeed, it isto s series of them 
that we owe the whole tissue of the 


su t 
srowu worse and worse every year; itis now | 2dventures. — 
ony, jejune, and trashy. No writer, indeed, be | Munro, the commandant of the English fort of 

great or little, known or unkaown, can be | William Hen 


. „on the Hurican, as ‘the Indians 
called it; or Holy Lake, asthe French called it; 
or Royal George Lake, as the ish called it, 
is closely besieged by the French ender Mont- 


trasted With the duty of manufacturing fic- 
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ne, 18 certain to deteriorate with a 
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and the dark-eyed Cora, “ whose complexion 
was not brown,but rather appeared charged with 
the color of the rich blood that seemed ready to 
burst its bounds,” very naturally select this as the 
most convenient moment for paying papa a visit. 
They might have heen escorted by a regiment of 
ulars which marched the same moruing to re- 
inforce the besieged, but wilitary movements are 
slow and tedious, and a sapient major of the G0tb, 
a lover of one of the young ladies, recommends a 
short cutthrough the woede, which were known 
to be swarming with pore of hostile Indians, 
on the look-out for waits and strays, as more a- 
reeable and interesting than the regular road. 
Then of all the persons, patives of others, em- 
ployed in the army as scouts or guides, none 
seemed 20 fit fur * on the present occasion 
as an Indian runner, very doubtful faith, and 
suspected of cherishing peculiar animosity tow- 
ards the commandant in particular. inally, 
seeing that there was fo great reason to suppose 
the Indians would ke qviclfy on their traces, the 
domestics of the party are dismissed, in order 
that the frail, or marks of their route, may be as 
much as possible diminished. Waving taken 
these pains to leave them defenceless, and to 
throw thein in the way of the enemy, the author 
is successful in accomplishing his object, viz. ; 
their capture by a party of Indians. Bur before 
this takes place much is done and said, wo long 
to tell, and new personages, friendly to those al- 
ready mentioned, are introduced upen the stage, 
by one of th: se lucky rencontres, more common 
in the pages ofa Waverly novel than in the soli- 


tudes ofa vust fur. st. These new characters are |’ 


tion of the fatal intelligence thut he was to be 
removed to St. Helena exhibited a degree of for- 
titude which excited universal admiration ; and 
from firet to last he in no respect compromised 
hischaracter by displaying the smallest portion 
of the petulance and apprehension which were 
more or leas manifested by nearly the whole of 
his suite. Ifasimilar conduct was recorded in 
historical Greek, or the Latin of Livy or Tacitus, 
how many a pedant woul! spout on the lofty 
character of a man, whom, with egregious nur- 
rowness of soul and absurdity, they at present af- 
fect to regard as a mere fortunate adventurer, 
with real pretensions no way beyond yhose of 
the ordinary race of mankind ! * 

Independently of the setf-command displayed 
by Napoleon in this trying situation, the narrative 
of Captain Maitland places in a very striking 
point of view his extraordinary talent of ingra- 
tiation, which, without its petty finesse, seeins 
to have beea founded upou. the genuine Chester- 
fieldian principle of making —* one pleased 
with himself, by addressing each individual on- 
subjects on which he might be suppused well in-. 
furmed. Voor Lord Keith was so impressed with 
his powers in this way,that he exclaimed,“ Bamn 
the fellow ! if he had obtained'an interview with 
his Royal Highness, in half ap hour they would 
have been the best friends in England.” To the 
very last, in fact, he preserved both his temper 
and address, and touk his Icave of Captain Mait- 
land and the Belleropeon without the omission 
of asingle courtesy demanded either by general 
e.iquette or the most refined good manners. 
ehave dwelt principally on the foregoing 





two Indians of the tribes in alliancc with the 
British, and a sort of scout employed by the lat- 
ter, a hunter of the woods, Eurojean by birth, 
but Indian in his habits, and so like-a red mas in 
every respect, that he deems it incumbent upon 
him to end almost every speech with the assur- 
ance that, notwithstarding appearances, he is a 
white man born, and without a cross in his blood. 
He is the principal personage in the drama—tie 
hero and the bore in one—and no other than our 
gld fiiend Leatherstockings, with his long riffe— 
“the iuremost if that band of ‘ Pioneers,’ who 
are opening a way for the march of our nation 
across the continent.” The ekler of his two In- 
dian comrades is also a person well known to Mr. 
Cooper's readors, the very Iudian John, Mohe- 
ganor Mchican, but at nt known by the 
more warlike title of Chingachgook, a name ev- 
ery way becoming the tomahawk, who dies in a 
manner so little edifying to the episcopal minis- 
terof Terapleton. Age, it is obvious, had very 
much changed our friends for the better. Leath- 
erstockings, in particular, or Hawk-eye, as the 
Indians called him, anpears in his youth to have 
been a very silly, prating, garrulous eharacter, 
and possessed of but few of fie recommendations 
which on bis first appearance conciliated for him 
come portion of the reader’s regard. A acout,a 
tracker of the Indians by the trail, and engaged 
in the wa of the woods, he is as. intolerabie 
us Dugald tty, among the Children of the 
Mist, and ought to have sheared a similar fate. 
Always talking, he is..ulways enjoining silence, 
end he keeps up an incessant cackle that would 
have been sure to bring halfthe Indians of the 
forest upon his trail. We made sure, at the end 
of almost every long dissertation on the inefficien- 
cy of smooth‘bores and short barrelled guns, to 
see the unseasonable speaker, like our friend 
Dalgetty, brought low by the fire of some lurking 
native, whom the alarum of our hero’s tongue 
had advertised of his propinquity and place. Of. 
the other characters: littl need be said, as 
they are such as people the pages of every 
novel of adventures and: bair-breadth escapes. 
Mr. Cooper, by his earlier productions,approv- 
ed himself an inheritor of no small portion of the 
rare talents of his great English father; and we 
rejoiced . in the idea, that if we possessed that in- 
comparable personage, America was the first, 
and indeed the only country,to supply a genius 
of a kindred turn. An ‘American aythor of 
Waverly might make his countrymen better 
known to, and ‘more justly appreciated by, fur- 
eigners, than alinost another description of writ- 
er; and itis ead to see the only person on whom 
the Great Unknown’s mantle appears to have de- 
scended, abandoning the realms of his experi- 
ence, to manufacture stories out of an imagina- 
tion, which nothing that he has written has 
shown to be either very nimble or very forgetive. 


































NARRATIVE OF THE SURRENDER OF 

’ BONAPARTE, &e. 

By Captain F. L. Maitland. ¥ 

When we cunten:plate the manner in which 
almost every fact of consequence finds its way 
to the press in modern times, it is impossible not 
to be impressed with the advantages which fu- 
ture historians will possess in comparison with 
their predecessors. How valuable such a docu- 
ment as this of Captain Maitland would be in re- 
lation to similar interesting national and person- 
al transactions in days of yore ; and although it 
possibly presents little absulute novelty to our- 
selves, it sets us right in respect to the accuracy 
of much which might have rested on were hear- 
say, or on that species of incidental mention 
which always leavcs as in soine doubt of the de- 
gece of reliance to he placed upon it. The his- 
toriansofevery part of Europe,—for Earope at 
large was concerned in the result,—will be in- 
debted to Captain Maitland for a detail so calm 
and specific of the circumstances attendant upon 
a catastrophe, as singular and extraordinary as 
any which have given variety to the devious re- 
cords of past times. : 

Every thing connerted with the reception cf 
Napoleon proves Captain Maitland to be some- 
thing more than a mere professional man. Jt 
would be impossible for the most experienced 
and cautious diplomatist to conduct himself with 
more dexterity than was displayed by this officer 
in the whole of the correspondence which pre- 
ceded the surrender of the Ex Emperor. The 
present narrative is what might be expected from 
a gentleman thus cnduwed. Jt is fair, unaffect- 
ed,and singularly destitute of the prejudice which 
haz its foundation in thet sot-d patriotism, 
more properly denominated national enmity. It 
is to be hopea indeed that, however serviceable 
in their day, the brood of beroes is extinct who 
cannot abide Frenchimnes—With similar rational 
predilections and auti ies! Whether or no, 
Captain Maitland has done full justice to Bona- 
parte ; and, in a maoner which sets doubts at 
defiance, has confirmed the notions previously 
entertained of his wonderful self-possession and 


in full re' 











rites first to|calm. Histwo daughters the fair-haired Alice, 


uanimity under ci the most pein- 
fal. Entering the Bellerophon ] 
of being allowed to reside in England, his recep- 
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feature in the portrait of Napoleon, because, 
Witinnss Jisnaragement to many interesting facts 
and characteristics, {t st2yds eminently forward 
in the delineation of Captain Maitland, and in re- 
lation to these transactions, it is douistless that 
which will most interest posterity. The Captain 
ud verte to the opinion of many people, that Bon- 
tparte was only acting a part on beard the 
Bellerophon, and scarcely allows the justice of 
it. In one sense however we agree in the sup- 
position, that the composure of Napolcon could 
only have been external; but what then ?. It is 
this fact which shows his mastery. It is the 
power of stifling grief and repressing natural 
emvtions, when the exhibition wou: compromise 
firmness and dignity of character, which we are 
eatied on to admire,—not abeolute insensibility. 
Indeed, this faculty is often a mere veil to the 
most acute etatantonttiti—< truth admirably 
indicated io the fdituwiig. passage of Don Juan: 

So well she acted all and every part 

By turns,—with that vivacious versatility, 

Which many people take for want uf heart. 

a They —— merely —* = pre mobility, 
Though pave come Shes its supposed faeih ty. 

As to the real feelings of Napolecn, he did not 

care to hide them when the exhibition of them 
was not incompatible with the composure and 


fortitude which he deemed it incumbent to main-} 


tain. Captain Maitland relates an instance of 
his allusion to his wife and child with the strong- 
est indication of stru gling, grief, and suffering ; 
and it is obvious that his consignment to St. 
Helena him great intern uish.--9t4 
could vot be otherviise ; for what is called insen- 

sibility has its root in selfishness, and the more 

selfish he was, the more would his unprecedented 

banishment annoy him. 

Independently of Bonaparte, Captain, Mait- 
Jand’s description of the pereons composing his 
suite is very emusing. With respect to Madame 
Bertrand, whose deportment is described with 
considerable vivacity, we know not whether we 
tuost admire her warmth of temper in the first 
instance, or the graceful concession with which 
she passed over the resentment which it produced. 
The groupe on board the Bellerophon, indeed, in 
regard both to the principal figure and its ad- 
juncts, was altogether singular and interesting. 

Captain Maitland informs us, that he was re- 
commended to publish the book (long since 
written) by “an eminent literary character.” 
The advice was sound ; for both its matter and 
manner renders it a valuable document, com- 
posed as it is with all the necessary professional 
prudence, undebased by concealinent or any 
apparent fear to do justice to the equanimity and 
endowment of a on enemy. The eminent 
literary friend on this occasion js said to be Sir 
Walter Scott, who, if we are to believe repert; = 
writing a Life of Bonaparte,—in what spirit we 
know not. Captain Maitland is only a chroni- 
cler ; the biographer of Napoleon must be some- 
thing more. hat extraerdinary man by no 
means fills up our bean-ideal of a genuine hero; 
but in relating his captivity and death, we should 
find oursel¢es somewhat perplexed between 
truth and the honor of our country. We are 
quite aware of all that can be said by politicians 
and utilitarians, but the general and spontancous 
feelings of mankind must be ——— after all ; 
and we are much mistaken, if in the estimation 
of impartial posterity the captivity of Bonaparte 
will redound to the credit of any of his conquer- 
ors; but certain we are, that his treatment in 
St. Helena will never be quoted in oe of the 
high character and magnanimity of gland. 


THOUGHT. BY AN HYPOCHONDRIACK. 
From the NewsYork Literary Gazette.) P 

Thought and Thinking are words quite of familiar 
use; for they are pepetually recurring io the talk of 
every bedy, and vet how very imperfectly are these 
expressions understood. l question, if one in a thous 
and who use them, could when called upon, gite a- 
ny tolerable explanation opon their meauing. 

Where is the seat of thought? what is the nature 
of the thinking principle? how is the operation of 
thought in its variety of modes begun and carried on? 
are exrquiries, I believe too profound for man in this 
stage of his being. At least, ! can fairly argue from 
what facts have hitherto been presented to the an- 
nalists of speculation, that all attempts to give a s0- 
lution of thsee difficulties have only afforded 
how very inadequate the present faculties of hrman 
nature are tothe task, It is bambling to thiak of the 
many wild and imperfect hypothesis which have beeu 
framed upon this subject by impatience and presamp- 
taous incapacity, hypotheses not less ridiculously ig · 
norant with respect to the wonderful science of the 
mind, than the coujectures of the meanest rustics te 
the heavenly bodies are with sespect to astronomy. 

Providence has cg: Engr us much enjoymest 
of many things while their essence lies yet concealed 
from usin impenetrable obscurity. extensive 
usefainers and pleasure of thinking can very well 
subsist, although ouf comprebestion does not reach to 
a fall knowledge of what really is. ‘ 

Thiaking has been set dows by an ingenious phi- 
loso as the test of existence. ‘* Cogs’@ erge sum 
—I think, therefore 1 am.” Yet thought in the 
val aed 
great pemes, been understood as to melan- 

choly. When one is afficted with a dreary, distem- 














that too sanctified by the ity of 


Vou. IX. 
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fal ;°* never to think, is one of the tumultaovs ptnyers 

of Bacchanalian votaries. 

« be his perton 

Whe breaks bis breine with thinking.” 

begins ou. of our best drinking songs. Nay, Dryden 

says 

Pleasures on levity's smouth surface flow, 

Thought brings the welght that sinks the soul to wo, 

But Hypochondriack as { am,! would datter myself, 

and ia the soun: frame in which | at present exist, f 

can say | am well persuaded that these are 

views only upon the dark side of thinking. 

ing may be either a pain or pleasure, & as the 

mind is in a diseased or a healthful state. Jt may as 

well be maiatained that there is no enjoyment in bed, 

—— there a —* in the toasings of a fevetich 

sic asthat there is noha i 

because that th —— 

— 

meer, 


ought is sometines distre , 

1 most willingly admit that of all kinds 
the misery of Thought is the severest. The encel- 
lent Au:lrew Baster, whoee acute and pl essay 
on the rena ene: da See Soul has endeared his name 
to numbers, has thie remark in a part of his works :—~ 
“ Jic is a happy man who kuows not by experience, 
that Thinking ie many times 3 torture not to be con- 


ceived or endured.” De. Hugh Blatr im wae ow nee 


sermons, entitled * On the Disorders of jions,”? 
thus admirably speaks; ‘ Amidst on —— en · 
lamitics of the world the mind cau exert its powers, 
and suggest relief; and the mind is properly the man) - 
the sufferer, and his sufferings can be distinguished. 
But those disorders of the passione by seising directly 
on the mind, attack human ontere in ite strong hold, 
and cut off its last resource. ‘They penetrate to the 
very seat of sensation; and convert all the powers of 
thought iuto instruments of torture.” And in that 
sacted book where every thing is so mach better said 
than any where else, we find * the spirit ef a mas 
may susfain iis infirmities. But a wounded opitit 
who can bear?” 
This anguish however, is by no means the usual 
consequence of thought. It has place only where 
there is remorse from a guilty nce, or the dire- 
ful malady of a distempered mind. 
And on the other haud,what comfort! what amuse- 
ment! what luxury do we experience in thinking ; 
what sources of happiness are there in the discovery 
of truth by judgment—in the pleasnres of imaginis- 
tion—in the perpetual feast of a gead conecience—in 
gay hopes of enjoyment in this life—and in m 
yet ravishing contemplations of beatitude in the life 
that is to come! ‘The exercise of every -u56¢ Guy 
mental pows:. e agreeable, and upon some occasions 
delightful. Incumbered and min-tructed. ae we are 
in these earthly cases, our minds are often able to ¢x- 
ert such force and spirit as indicate our celestial ten. 
dency, and make us not only disdain.to acquiesce ig 
sensual tranquillity, but elevate our wishes to those 
regions of inteliectuul felicity which we beleive are 
before us. 
All the workings of eur mind from the study of sim- 
ple propositions to the contemplation of the sublimest 
objects, give us pleasure, if our minds be in a health- 
ful state. If therefore heaven is pleased to grant us 
Horace’s most rational wish, * mene sana in torpore 
sano—A sound mind in a sound body,” instead of cons 
sidering ‘Thinking to be anevil, we shall esteem it as 

ur greatest blessing, hold the mind indeed to be a 
bingdom, and exult in the prospect of its eatedsion 
and cultivation from age to age. 

That Thought may in some degree be directed, I 

cannot doubt, because 4 have the conviction of m 
own experience, and the assurance of ethers wha 


}have had. wuch expesience, and shat in 2 much abley 


manner, ‘There isan * Art of ‘Thi * howe 

difficult it may be to attain it; and the chief ond pe 
education, should be to teach that artas much as 
possible, so that those who are instructed, may, by 
habitual reflection, and animated exertions, get the 
use of their minds, as the exercievs of the academy 
give them the ue of their bodies. How this is per- 
formed I do not attempt to develope. | write upou 
the cre dit of experimental truth,upon which the keeu- 
est philosophical enquirer must act ninety nine times 
in ahundred. Nor can I be at all precise in defining 
what may or may not be done. ‘That there may be 
too much bustle and exertion of mind to uce a 
substantial effect | am very sensible, and I — 
admired the justness of ti,:t stroke of charactcs ig 


Pope ; 
Pet awit too mach thinking ever to beve thonght.” 
l must also confess that | do not quite believe that 
any man possesses the perfect power of clearing 


bis 
wind from what he chooses to expel; though I think 
it is Dr. South who gravely art ** when an evil 
thought cometh into the mind of a Christian, let him 


calmly set it aside.” Some thoughts will by particu- 
‘ar causes or associations gain such a 

in our minds, as not to be subdued by aay immediate 
efforts, but must be allowed wally todeeny, or be 
covered by the succession of other thoaghes; aad I 
<acnot witb any clearmess affirm or deny what share 
other spirits may be permitted to have ie 
what thoughts they choose with ours, and is keepieg 
certain thoughts permanent in our minds, | am a- 
bove being ashamed of having the character of ° 
stitious in this age ; and therefore | write with ° 
dum and firmness, according to my own way of thiak- 
ing, in which I coincide with as minds as ever 
was. In the art of Thinkiug as im other arts, though 
all canaot be accomplished, much may be dene, and 
that should be sufficient to excite our indastry. 





We observe ina panegyric upou Mr. J is 
Pictsburg paper, this sentence : * Hie sum is set 
glory—io ocean of a nation’s tears.” The ocean 
of anations teare. How fine! said the writer te him- 
self :—nevertheless, it is absolute bombast ; 
es Another, ander the —* of 
ja the same paper, attempts to e the exit 
Thomas Jefferson and Jota Adame, om the 4th of J 
was ** owing to.an explosion ef patriotic and 
riotic feeling, which feeble natufe could * 
that 
has 


And instances are adduced to shew 

died of grief or joy, and that anxiety 

fatal apoplectic fits. “ Each revolving : 
of the 4th July,” it *** * raises 

lightf{ul emot:ene in th® breast of 
ual in our happy country.” So we 
profound. There will be no end to extravegnuce 
fastien on the subject of the deaths of the twe 
trious ———— +. which, eg were 
regulae course of things. One of them, 
did not, assuredly, die of joy ; and if 
celerated his departure, it was, indeed, 
erent natare. e refer to his letter 
inserted ix. our number for Lye | 
good,—in moderation ; bet fact 

4 visibly, 
tottering on the brink of the grave. 
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‘ham county, and among the-earliest settlements 


_ The episcopal church, the second congregation- 
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From Bellows Falls to Walpole Village where 
the stages stop for the passengers to dine, is 
something more than four miles. This village 
has the appearance of less business than formerly. 
It was once known asthe residence of a gentle- 
man who devoted his life to the pursuit of the 
belles letires. We allude to Joseph Dennie, the 
author of a series of papers called the Lay 


at Walpole, and which gained for the paper and 
‘their author 2 deserved popularity. From hence 
our-route lay across Connecticut river, through 
Westminster, Putney, and Dummerston, to Brat- 
eidbors’. ‘The first of these villages exhibits a 
collection of dwelling-houses, built chiefly on one 
straight and level street, that look asif the weath- 
er had made‘sad havoc with their paint and 
clapboards. It wasonce the shire town of Wind- 


in Vermont. Putney has the appearance of more 
industry and wealth. The road from Westmin- 
ster to Brattlehoro’ ig horrid. It passes through 
certain vaiieys and over hills, (which, to all ap- 
might have been avoided.) that pre- 
sent to the unlucky traveller a flattering antici- 
pation ,of stages overturned, broken legs’ and 
arms, and heads and ribs collapsed. Brattleboro’ 
presents to the stranger a very pleasant end ro- 
mantic view. The pricipal village, denominated 
the East Village, stands on the bank of Connec- 
ticut river, overlooked from the east by Chester- 
field Mountain, and from the south and west by 
considerable eminences, which prevert one from 
seeing it vii within a few rods of its thickest clus- 
ter of houses. It is a place of considerable 
trade, carried on chiefly with Hartford and New- 
York, by means of the river navigation. It hase 
bank to-facilitate its commercial operations. On 
Whetstone Brook, which enters Connecticut riv- 
er at this place, isa paper-mill, fulling-mill, iron 


works with a trip hammer, saw and grist mills. | 


The dwelling-houses are mostly elegant, spacious, 
and indicative of great wealth. This villoge is a 
great thoroughfare for travellers. The Boston 
and Albany stages meet here and exchange 
maile and three times a week, and the 
Hartford and Hanover line does the same daily. 
The printing and bookselling establishment of 
Messrs. Holbrook and Fessenden, commenc- 
ed about twenty ycars ago by Mr. Willtim Fes- 
scnden, since deceased, is one of the most exten- 
sive in New-England—probably the largest.in a- 
fvy-couutry town in America. Three miles west 
of this, on the road to Albany and Bennington, 
is the West Village,a pleasant, rural epot, where 
@ number of farmers,mechanics, and traders, have 
taken up their residence. The village is also 
dignified by the presence of a congregational 
meeting-house and anacademy. The academy 
has about forty students. 
From Bratt\pboro’ tho stage passes through 8 
part of Guilford and Bernardston to Greenfield, 
the shire town of Franklin county. The geo- 
graphical limits of this town comprise an area 
smaller than apy of its neighbors ; but it is popu- 
jous and thriving. It hastwo congregational 
amectinghouses and an episcopal church. There 
is also a third congregational church and society, 
the religious meetings of which are held in the 
Court-house. The thculogical tenets of this 
church are Unitarian; those of the other two, 
Calvinistic. The principal village is quite at 
the.southerly partof the town, and not more 
than a mile from the boundaries of Deerfield. 


al, the court house and the Franklin bank are in 
this village, and are all of them neat and orna- 
mental -edifices. The dwelling-houses are most- 
ly of wood, but kept in good repair, and exhibit 
the taste apd industry of their owners. There 
are a number of stores built of brick. Small as 
this place is, and situated in one of the least pop- 
ulous ceunties of the commonwealth, it contains 
three or four bookstores, and there are three pa- 
pers published here weekly, and all on the same 
day of the week. How so many of our brethren 
of the type manage to live and let each other live 
in such a contracted sphere, is a mystery to us, 
—but that is no affair of ours. The eye of the 
stranger, who approaches Greenfield from the 
south, is attracted by an elegant mansion house, 
the firet that can be seen in the village, standing 
on the summit of a sandy bluff, and rising from 
the shrubbery like some of the castlesand cha- 
¢caus we read of in Mrs. Radeliffe’s novels. This 
wagerected in 13796, by William Colman, Esq. 
then a resident in Greenfield, and since the edi- 
tor and proprietor of the New-York Evening 
Post. Atthe westerly partof this town is a 
besutiful tract of,iand called The Meadows, lying 
between Shelburn bills and Green river. The 
farms on this “plateau” are equalto any the 
country can boast,and the houses of the farmers, 
aré remarkally neat, spacious and convenient. 
The vitlage is sepurated from Connecticut river 
hy a high, almost perpendicular ridge, consist- 
ing principally of red rocks, in some places quite 
dare, and in others crowned with small ever- 
greens. To persons‘accustomed only toa resi- 

near the sea-shore, this would be consider- 
ed a natural curiosity ; but there is another scene 
in the vicinity of Greenfield, which may be e20 
considered by amateurs, and those who make 
filgrimages in search of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in Nature. This is called The Glen, and ie 
five or six miles from the village, and just within 
the town of Leyden. It is a narrow passage 
throggh a moentain, in some places not more 
ghan ten feet in width, and in none probably 
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from the bottom of: the Glen tothe height of 
eighty or a hundred feet, and sometimes shelving 
over the passage, 80 that one might be complete- 
ly sheltered from the weather. Through this 
narrow passage runs a beautiful stream of water, 
forming a number ef cascades and basins as it 
tumbles from precipice to precipice. The whole 
length of the Glen, we apprehend to be a quarter 
of amile or more. It was fancifully but very 
justly described, a short time since, by Mr. Sax- 
ton, editor of the Franklin Post; and is well 
worthy the pen of a novelist. The view of the 
place would repay a professed writer of romauce 
the expense of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Deerfield, three miles south of Greenfield, is 
celebrated in theearly history ofthe common- 
wealth. ‘The alluvial lands on Deerfield river, 
are among the most favored spots of creation ; 
they muy be almost literally said to flow with 
milk and honey; the aborigines considered them 
as their land of Canaan, and were not driven out 
before the face of the white settler, without a 
horrible expense of blood. The old block house, 
the only house that escaped conflagration on the 
memorable night when the pious Mr. Williams 
-and the survivers of his little flock wes made 
captives by the Indians and Canadians, is still 
standing, and revered as a memorial of the won- 
der-working Providence. The south parish in 
Deerfield, called in commemoration also of his- 
torical events, Bloody Brook, has considerably in- 
creased in the number of its buildings and inhab- 
itants within a recent period; but the old town 
remains chiefly as we knew it many years ago. 
From Bloody Brook, leaving Whatley to the 
right, the road keeps near the bank cf Connecti- 
cit river, to Hatfield, through which it passes to 
Northampton. But what caw ewe say of North- 
ampton, that has not been said a thousand times? 
Its rich and Juxuriant intervales, ite sublime and 
romantic mountains, its wealth and enterprize, 
ite Round-Hill School and its Law School, and, 
more than all, its inhabitants noted for their in- 
telligence, patriotism and hospitality, have been 
so frequently a topic for praise, that nothing is 
left for us to touch upon ; unless it be the “ reviv- 
al,’”” which is now in the full tide of successful 
operatien, under the direction of the Rev. Mark 
Tucker, a clergyman respecting whose settlement 
and subsequent conduct, a few years ago, there 
was a little excitement which our readers proba- 
bly have not forgotten. This gentleman has had 
the art toturn the brains of half the people in 
Northampton the “seamny side out.” Some of. 
the men, but a great number of women, girls 
and infants, have been wonderfully stirred up by 
this great apostle of orthodoxy. Lectures, Bible- 
class meetings, prayer mectings,conference meet- 
ings, inquiry meetings, and whispering meetings, 
fill up the week at Narthamyton, and the routine 
of religious services expires on Saturday night to 
be re-commenced on Sunday morning, and pur- 
sued with redoubled zeal. Of all the methods 
for promoting a revival, commend us to the 
whispering-meeting, which, we are informed at 
Northampton, is the mest efficient of all meet- 
ings. This is held in a room but scantily lighted, 
(an< sometimes not lighted. at all,) the audience 
chiefly females, (for what pleasure can a man 
have in whispering to one of his own sex!) and 
the mouth of the officiating minister is applied to 
the ear of the sinner under conviction. What 
passes between them is not known to any but 
themselves. This ridiculous and indecent con- 
duct, we were credibly informed, is practised ev- 
ery week in Northampton. Let those husbands 
and fathers whose wives and daugiiters attend 
whispering meetings, remember Iago’s caution to 
Brabantio, if they would not have, “ coursers for 
cous.ns and gennets for germans.” Is it not pass- 
ing strange that an act, which would not be tol- 
erated for a moment in a private dwelling, but 
would be considered as @ breach of hospitality 
“and decent deportment—an act which would be 
considered in many parts of the world, and per- 
haps even in New-England, as affording good 
ground fora duel, or for an action of -crim. con.— 
should be tolerated and practised under the im- 
posing name of religion ? But what will not re- 
ligious fanaticism cxtenuate and approve? A 
number of surprising and miraculous conversions 
are said to have been wrought at Northampton by 
this process, but which, were we to repeat them, 
would be set down by most of our readers, as the 
malicious exaggerations of an enemy. 

Mount Holyoke,two or three miles from North- 
ainpton, on the east side of Connecticut river, is 
becoming an interesting place of resort for those 
who wish to view the beauty of one of the finest 
landscapes that nature has ever formed. Yt may 
be ascended to within less than a mile of its sum- 
mit in carriages, and on horseback quite to the 
top. There is a house erected on the top, which 
serves for shelter when one is needed, and where 
refreshinents ure kept for the visiters. We see no 
obstacle to the erection of a hotel, which might 
afford a delightful residence to such as wish to 
‘Fetice from their accustomed habitations to 

breathe the pure mountain air ; and we are con- 
fident that an elegant and productive garden 
might be nade on the southeastern declivity of 
the mountain. The prospect from this spot is 
beautiful beyond description ; it is not so grand 
as the view from Mount Washington; but it is 
more picturesque, more various, aud altogether 
more delightful. The thickly settled villages of 
Northampton, Hatfield and Hadley, seem to lie at 
the feet of the spectator ; while ata little dis- 
tance he may see those of Amherst, Sunderland, 
Bloody Brook, South-Hadley, and Granby. A- 
bout twelve thousand acres of the best intervale 
in New-England, are spread out like a carpet, in 


| is over, like the cloth caps of the students, they 


full view, through which Connecticu t river pur- | 


Mount Holyoke and Northampton, may be hesrd 
at certain times, when the wind is in the right 
point, one of the finest echoes in the United 
States—“ where (says the author of Hints to my 
Countrymen) the Old Gentleman, standing on tip- 


Holyoke extended on one side, and Mount Tom 
on the other,his wide jaws opened betwecn them, 
will, if yousay Paddy Whack ! give itback to you 
as good as you send.” r 
Our visit to Mount Holyoke was rendered un- 
expectedly agreeable, by the presence of a lady, 
whose unassuming deportment and intellectuul 
couversation convinced us, that the author of 
“ Redwood” is entitled to the respect of her coun- 
trymen, no less for her private virtues than for 
her genius as a writer. There was another lady 
there, too, her companion, possessing a rare ac- 
complishment—the power of recitation—accoim- 
panied by one not less rare, a willingness to grat- 
ify her friends by exercising it, without the pre- 
face of an affected apology. While the party 
was on the mountain, a large bald eagle was seen 
hovering above its summit, and wheeling its ma- 
jestic flight through the upper regions, till, ap- 
parently tired with sailing the fields of air, it dis- 
appeared among the evergreens of Mount Tom. 
The incident exoited the admiration of all, and 
elicited from the lady alluded to, a recitation of 
Bryant’s “Ode to a Water Fowl ;” and we ven- 
ture to add, thai no audience assembled on Mount 
Holyoke-ever so intently gazed at a nobler object 
or listened to sublimer poetic numbers. 
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Panting. I pity those unfortunate misses who 
fancy they have a taste for paiuting, when, in fact 
they are nothing but mere daubers. Yet it is a 
fashionable accomplishment, and must bevbtain- 
ed even atthe risk of doing violence to the fair 
face of nature. Young ladies will paint roses, 
though they do look like red cabbages, and draw 
little cupids and turtle-doves, if they should be 
mistaken for devils’ imps and scare-crows. 1 
have seen mourning pieces, —~and truly, they were | 
pieces to be mourned for— done at female board- 
ing schools, that would draw tears from the eyes 
of the most insensible ; and watch-papers fright- 
ful enough to stop a chronometer of moderate 
courage. = 

Gymnastics. I am not sorry, that these exer- 
cises have fuiled in being introduced into the city. 
Boys will find exercise enough in their daily 
sports, and men may amuse themselves, when 
they need relaxation, in a more becoming man- 
ner than in turni reets in the air. Gym- 
uastics are a novelty st Cambridge, and may 
flourigh for a season ;.but as.soon us that charm 


will fall into disuse.. © 

Small Talk. Every: gentleman, desirous of 
popularity among the ledies, should have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of triftes, and a ready talent of 
expressing himself on subjects of little moment. 
Couversation in large parties, and even in secial 
circles, turna * —* ‘such topics, and he 
who cannot discuss the merits uf the last novel 
or display his eloquence oa the newest fashion in 
dress, makes but a sorry appearance. 1 pity the 
man that cannot talk nonsense. 

Dancing should be valued more for the ease of 
manners, gracefulness of carriage, and politeness 
of deportinent acquired by this exercise, than for 
any dexterity in cutting pigeon’s wings, or oth- 
er figures, in which some persons take so much 
pride. Still, one should not dance mechanically, 
as though he was moved by wires, or propelled by 
stenin. Attention should also be paid to the sea- 
son for dancing. Tho euatom in some places of 
appropriating summer te this amusement, is high- 
ly commendable. It promotes perspiration, aud 
gives a melting appearance to ladies’ curls and 
tallow candles. 

Secrets. Never reveal a secreteven to your 
most intimate friend. It is a sacred deposit, and 
he that betrays his trust, is guilty of the worst 
kind of desecration. The reply of Charles the 
Second, when importuned by a nobleman to 
communicate something of a private nature, de- 
serves to be engraved on the heart of every one. 
“Can you keepa 2” asked that subtle mon- 
arch. “ Most faithfully,” returned the nobleman. 
“ So can I,” was the leconic aud severe answer of 
Charles. 

Punning. Ihave sever heard punning con- 
demned except by these who were incapable of 
attaining to much excellence in this species of 
wit. They seem to consider ‘it beneath their dig- 
nity to stoop to such wiflings, and will not deign 
to relax a muscle of their rigid features at the 
happiest efforts of a punster. I would not take 
the gift of dignity that is held on 0 slight a ten- 
ure,—that may be Jaughed out ef countenance by 
u joke, and frightened, to death by a word.. For 
my purt, I see no reason why a man may 
not play upon w es well asany other wind 
iustruments ; if re is given, the object is 
accomplished. The best concert I ever attended 
was the concert of pepsters. 

Toasts. EI marvel chat among the multiplicity 


of tousts drank at thelate celebration, more were 
not addressed to the ¢ idents. The begin- 
ning of the Garrick on the death 
of Mr. Pelham, w have furnished a neat trib- 
ute of respect to the of the late presi- 


dent Adams, and at chezame time been a happy 
allusion to the present ebief magistrote. 
I bow to thet whose Course is run. 

_Eulogics. It seemsthat a collection of the eu- 
logies lately pronounced, are to be published at 
Hartford, that emporium of book-manufactures. 
Three kundred and fifty pages of eulogies ! Gen- 
tle reader, reflect for g moment. Whoever you 
are, in whatever obecure part of these United 
States you were born, you have probably heard 
one of these eulogies from the mouth of the au- 
thor. Take my advice. and be willing to teke 
this one for a sample of the whole three hundred 
and fifty eulogies—J pardon—three hundred 
and fifty pages of eulogies. But if you are de- 
termined on toiling through them, prepare for a 
tremendous run on your stock of patience, and 
depen: upon it, like theruns upon the banks of 
the day, it will assuredly exhaust your coffers, 
however well replenisbod. e 

Angling. It — to watch the motions of 
& person angling for favor, or popularity. At one 
time, be pulls up his line as soon as he fevis 


slightest nibble, and to his 








q@yere than twenty, the rocks cising on each side 


sues ite serpentine course. At the ferry, between of 


toe in the hiils, with his gigantic arm of Mount | P° 


his prey is off, perhape with the hook in his gills. 
If, by chance, he succeeds in drawing any thin 
to the shore, it often slips through his hands, an 
finds its way back to its native e nt. Indeed, 
angling for popularity is a delicate affair, and he 
who undertakes it must propre for many disap- 

intments. An Izaak ton is much needed 
in this piscatory departinent. 

FaSsHION. 

Tn be end shape an Senco to the cheno, 
Where she io wafted by the fickle winds. 
y 4 poem a —— plume 
Te deck her charms withal. Swan-like her eeck ; 
shrinks beneath her w aad 

















And prates with every idle 
dod mocks the ncte of all within her sound. 





FOR THE GALAXY—OR COMBUSTION. 


Ma, Eprron.—You spoke of the weather in your 
paper ofthe 14th of July, with an apology, as if you 
were ashamed of it, when in fact, it ie the most uni- 
versal, ever varying, most interesting and fruitful 
matter to man and beust of any you or any body else 
can mention. Itis the weather, or changes in the 
atmosphere, that affects all animated nature, and ef- 
fects the change of all things info all, which keeps up 
the production, not the fresh creation of all things ; 
not.merely the present animated nature, byt ail or- 
nature, marching on to vegetative nature, 
first to nourish and then me animated nature, 
progressing from one degree of perfection to another, 
till it reaches man, who stands at the top of the reg- 
ular cone, or en of the visible series of nature, con- 
stituting that ever moving and never ceasiag rotation 
of sublunary things. So far from the ch s of the 
atmosphere being ‘* a worn out subject,” it is one of 
the most fruitful to an hebdomidal philosopher, and 
will be a new subject after that tribe is all worn out, 
types and all. 

lhe salt ocean is a world of wonders, but its off- 
spring the atmosphere isin itself a world of greater 
wondere. The ocean has the same taste and the 
same heat, and an uniform circulation, whereas the 
atmosphere is forever changing in its chemical quali- 
ties and mechanical properties. ‘It contains the seeds 
of all things. In it are the attenuated particles of all 
terrestrial bodies : even itself floats about in it. 
As to sight, what can more changeable tean its 
clouds? what richer in hues? Creep out of your 
five footer, and leaving the dust and smoke of the 
city, go on to one of the bridges a little before sunset, 
and louk towards the West and South West, and 
tell me which you think will be worn out first, the 
nrintss-or ihe weather ; then consider which is the sue 
Timest term—¢he AncuutEcr or the Cavmust.The one: 
contrives, thinks,measutes, and builds.thss e, lays one 
thing upon, and after, one anotner, while one creates 
and recreates in unceazing and everlasting rotation, 
in which no mechanical idea can have place. 

Were I the caterer to the whimsical tastes of a no- 
tional town, I would have a standing column cap- 
tioned with the Thermometer, Hygrometér, and Ba. 
rometer of lat. 42,22, to indicate the state of the at- 
mosphere, or the world of wonders in which we live, 
breathe, and have our being; or, to speak age te 
ically,—to tell usthe temper of Juno. We shou 
then learn among other things, that the clearer and 
serener the weather, the brighter shines the Galaxy, 
with a hundred other pretty things therewith connect- 
ed to please and instruct the young and gratify the 
tasteful. And should the sour son of utter depravity 
be offended by such a pleasing picture of the Heavens, 
you may smoeth his atrabilious brow by saying that 
reason, like the Sun, serves only to show us earthly 
things, while it conceals the ce of Heaven, 
which is only visible when that glit idol of the 
Pagan. world has sunk below . Of the 
transient meteor, the emblem of fancy, how many fine 
things may be said; and of the Moon, though not in 
our atmosphere, yet 22 —— it, how ma- 
- ma 2 2 2* 
and borsowed light applied to human life aot morale’ 


Se sain, 
and tears, and returning f —— and * 


e. 

Indeed Mr. Editor, your “ wern eut su ” is a- 
bout = * fruitful, not merely on thes globe of 
ours, but in its vapor sphere, of any that can presen 
itself to a sublunarian inte particularly to _ 
who has learned that the world is a mirror 
of the intellectual; reflecting sublime truths. And 
you will thmk 0 teo, now the wind is North West, 
and the air clear, and the sky serene.* The great 
English moralist growled out in his latter days, that 
weetched man was the slave of sunshine and of gloom. 
So much toward redeeming the ever varying atmos- 
phere from the charge of a worn out subject. Now 
let us say a word of guarding against its sudden mu- 
tability eal tree feverish being of ours. . 

ou 8 mercury ranging between . 95 
ob ae an hundred. Ifthis was the case in 
your five-footer Ido notso much wonder at your 
—— hot ebullitions, and hissings and gizzard 

roilings. 

You say—‘ Ice punch and soda, with ice creams, 
&c. are all the go,” and then add that the effect of all 
together is that * scarcely a good natured man is to 
be met with.” { do not wonder at it, for in my _ 
elling opinion more pernicious articles can ly be 
used. He who uses such articles, with cremor tartar 
beverage, and ice, acts contrary to the dictates of our 
great mistress Nalure, who tells usthat when the at- 
mosphere has attained to blood heat, we should use 
articles of a hot natuge instead of cold. Let a person 
in such a state of the weather take 10 or 12 grains of 
Cayenne ina glass of wipe or cider, and ne will find 
a better effect’ from it than from the cold articles just 


mentioned. 

a. demand —* wate I = oom other than 
the place of our houses,mast 

always have greater heat than the surface ; or in 

other words, fountain must be higher than the 


streamlets running from it, for cause the streams, by 
some extraordinary power, to rise above the foun- 
tain, and it 0 a fountain no longer. But leaving hy- 
pothesis let us regard Nature, and listen to her les- 
sons. In Ac eo climates ae uces the hot- 
test v es, ives te i i a strong 
desire 1 use them a relish for — Dee 
gtoes in even among us, W our red- 
pepper—and use the spice vinegar of the West India 
Islands, in quantities that appear to us surprising ; 


and what is more extraordinary, little children 

will eat with a relish, food so hot with i or 

— as would throw a white child into an agony 
tears. 


The human body,to be comfortable, and even safe, 
must be Aofter in the internal, that is to say, in its 
prime organo the stomach, thao on its external sur- 
face. Hence it is of vastly more importance to give 
heat to the stomach, than warmth to the surface of 
the body by rubbing and chafing persone who have 
lain for atime under watetr—of more importance 
than the vain attempt of inflating the a oe 
previously exciting that warmth. is is better 
done by solid hot spices than spirituous liquors. 

mineral-coal fire, while the other 
isa mere Sash of shavings, that may serve no other 
Purpose than to catch your chimney afte and burn 
your heese up. 
Ty a gine ee ciety 
. h-drinking, - le of 
— Peeri, the tone of their 
stomach, ai gouty, are seldom long lived. 
sweetened, is of 


Crops, instead of getting crop sick, aed carrying that 


? 


LG 


Uthisclass. And thts much by way of 


T communication, the readet @ill enderstend, wm writen before 





the late apell of gloomy weather 


ill-natured astringent countenance, 
Buckingham, and your netghbers mor ws e &. 


alter their course, he called out to a beyag | 


short distance to turn them. Says the 
are right side out now. ’ hoc they | 


They have heads on. Whose boy, are 





ANECDOTES. 
8 to be ori 


Asaman was driving cattle and Wishing te 


oe 


Well, head 


i don’t know; Pil f° in and ask mother, 
A young female help, so called in these 

refiucment, in furmer days denominated 9 

servant, was fond of using sonorous 


i 


i 





though her articulation was not distion, 

Hearing one remark on a pleasant day, that the 

weather was salubrious; she rex Ce the 

next pleasant day that occurred that the weathes 

was quite elobbcrous. ; 
The same 


oung woman, on a 
nout on an 
return’ she — agitated with 


it 
if 


morning, bad 


i 
J 


ing that she hud seen an anecdote frozen to death “ 
in the street. A printer being present, and being 
in want of that article for his and thinking 
that perhaps he might thaw it and make it ren, 
went to the place described by the girl, where be 


found a dead nann 4 
Que lately asked a Latin scholar, w 


two horses are driven in a line, —* befere © 
another, We call it driving tandem. The scholg 
replied, that tandem, wasa Latin adverb, used 
by Cicero, which we are obliged to translate inte 


i 


ee poy ° by, the phrase, at : 
riving tandem is driving at length. 
the other, when three Suioes are driven — 
one before the other, how may that be ex 
in Latin, according to the above doctrine ? Theg 
is driving tandem aliquando, according to Cleese, - 
Supposing four horses are arranged in this order 
—bhow are they driven? They are driventens 
dem, —— tantummodo ;—and that is eles 
the full length of my scholarsbip. 

In former days there was a or in oneef 
our New-England colleges, who was remarkable, 
for moderation in all that he said or did. 
of the quizzical students in order to cericalun | 
—* —— eye ſar as pn can ca 
told the following story. age 
one day very deliberate! from his to the 
president’s, a distance of some thirty rods. He 
there knocked, as was customary, at 
dent’s study door, was bidden-to come 
2 _shutting the door after him. 
tations pasgod aiterumnety between the 
222 profesor, such as, “ how do you — 
does your family,sir?” with the 
“ pretty well, I thank you; much as 
thank you,” &c. Then seys the 
“ please to take a chair, Mr. Professor.” : 
thank you, sir, I cannot conveniently stay to i. 
seated ; I called to inform you that my 
on fire, and it is expected, you will let me hess 
the key, which opens the door, which leads te 
the water engine for the extinguishing of fre,” 


Faspay, Ave. lth 
Your remark in this days Ga 
physical view of the death of the late 
Adame and Jefferson shews your ine 
asa hireling. if your master holds 
ponsible for your errors, as well as to beg 
for your vile use of scissors, and your witless # 
—— - —* — cost him ¢t i 
y subscribers on his return. ⸗ 

To the Editor Pro. Tem. — 

bf the N. E. Galaxy 


[The “Fasenp to Science” is informed that’ 
the editor of the Galaxy is at home=that he 
wrote the remarks alluded to—and thet he will ,. 
with pleasure strike off from hie subscription © 


list the names of any fifty fools, which te 
“Friend to Science” may direct—aher ped 
ges shall have been paid.) 


Ovunasiun. 
Ma. Bucxinenau,—I perceive a 
the newspapers of late respecting 
® gymnasium in this city. 1 think it very 
ble that such an establishment might be 
eh —— —e ww 
ou attempt to get it u wa 
bortive,I leave to a 
I have ‘ried for re to propose ——— 
Though I fi 
as some others, who actuall do it ; yet I 
v : 
the morni , when the weather ia’ Soewaniay alll 
them P, two or three miles. @ 
ver the neck, or one uf the bridges, and back @ — 
gain before breakfast. This gives usa o> 
petite for this meal ; and puts us in te 
about our appropriate employments for the ay: 
myself and cider sonsto handling bales, b 
heads, &c. in the store ; my wife and elder 
— — employments; while . 
younger part a is sent togchod & 
good season, and in good . —— 
erally pass the day in useful exercises, 
bodily or mental ; retire to restin dee ‘ 
and are ready to perform the seme reutine of 
ty on the following day. 


If the weather, in t 
able for out-door 
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morning, 









daughters, in the parlour, in 
ture, which, I believe, is as as 
dumb bells, playing shuttlecock, and 
other inventions of “strenuous i 
Should the gymnasium not go into 
therefore, I hope some of our fellow 
give my plan a fair trial. 


se 





EPIGRAM. 
“ Your works will live,” says Tom to Ned, 
“ Forever after you are dead; 


57 
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Qsuoth Ned, “ l surely cannot see 
What good all that can do for me; 





I'd rather have, ac I’m a sinner, 

While I'm alive, one decent dianer,” 

__ Whatever the Editor of the Gelazy mey sso 

ingly say of the Powers that be, it can be 

—* own paper, that he is s8 
meless orFicE SEEKES. 





vd dee sort of instrument was the 
jet “A ipe, to be gure,” coolly 
the tutor, How 20 7” anid the 
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{From the Nati Intelligencer.) 
F —* |_ IN THE 
A SPEECH OF BR. J 
4 DURING THE LAST SESSION OF CONGKESsS. 
(Ow BR for the Senste, when engaged in preparing the 
Sketches - Randolph's whieh we Lad promised (o our 
3 se on the Sth of June, and left this city 


ia of i travelling, an 

— 4 Whee be Sexe — * 
mong his the ing unfinished Sketch of one of Mr. R's. 
Speeches. Having waited thus in the vain, of two 
events—the ieg from Mr. himself, or the return of our 
Repurtez, we outselve of our pledge to the Public, as far as 
lies ia our power, by publishing this Sketch. We do not vouch for ex- 
act accuracy in the report, we have expunged from it whatever 


tous dewbiful, marking the omissions where they have ex- 
ceeded the extent of a single linc.) 


question amendment reported by the Judiciary 
Commilies to the bill for adding te the sumber of Circuit Judges— 
Mr. Randolph addressed the Senate. He began by 
saying, that in regard to all measures in which the 
State of Virginia was not particularly concerned, and 
where the Constitution of the United States permit- 
ted him, he had ever felt, and he trusted he always 
should feel, a strong disposition ¢o vote with his triend 
from Missouri. After glancing at the bald Latin of 
the times, préncipia non homines, to which he had no 
objection, if expressed in better in, Mr. R. said he 
should vote with the gentlemen from Illinois and Mis- 
souri on this amendment—not ocaly for the reasons 
which had been given so clearly, 20 succinctly, and 
90 distinctiy too,by both these gentlemen, but for rea- 
sons which they had not given. lagree with my 
friend from Missouri, in all cases of distance, where 
the legislature or the judicature is separated by any 
long interval of space, an interval in practice, not an 
interval in —— count as * German store 
waggoners do, hours, not by miles—wheresoever 
a legislature, or judicatuse, or any other functionary, 
not he has no discretion ; he must go as 
the centurion orders him to go, and come when he or- 
ders him to come. I wish we had a Judiciary under 
some Military Government, or we shall come to have 
judges de fatio and judges de jure—as they had for 
several generations in old England—a King de facto of 
the Houst of Hanover, and a King whom they toasted 
as the King, as they toasted Church and State, Bible 
and Crown—Church and Bible always firet, not State 
and Crown—whereas the whigs always toasted the 
Constitution, Church and State—I don't say which 
side of the toast I am—I agree with my friend, in this 
case, that the difficulty is not by any means in direct 
ratioof distance ; it is as the squares of the distan- 
ces; I should not be far wrong if I should say it was 
as the cube—it is like the misery of wearing specta- 
cles and care of a spectacle case—it is as the 
ware of the diameters. But while] vote with my 
friend issouri, on this question, I wish to hold 
him when we si2i! come ¢s another question—wheth- 
er st be the Dismal Smamp Canal bill,or the Potomac 
and Ohio Canal bill, or some other of these Gerry- 
manderings of the States into Districts by cavals and 
roads, for the purpose, as my friend says, of pleasing 
men, and not for doing good to the public-—for the 
purpose of making a job—for the purpose of providing 
some worthy—our Secretary-sbips of Legation,and 
other things having run out, our District Attorney- 
ships having gone —all the other cowsin our 
n baving ceased togive any milk—that we shall 
coos to build lighthouses in the skies, and to con- 
struct roads as they do in Irelaad, where they have 
the finest roads in the world. They were not intend- 
for the benefit of the Irish : they were not intend- 
for the benefit ofihe peopie who travel over them : 
are, as Miss —— says, jobs—taxcs imposed 
the poor Irish. hat is it to them, whether there 
roads or not, who go with naked feet? They 
uld rather go on the bogs ; they are by vocation, as 
well as by name, bog-trotters. Now, sir, when that 
shall come up, let me put my friend in mind that he 
for once in his life—the first time, and 1 believe the 


gga gee 


last time—took aleaf out of my book. But { must | 


claim my property where I can find it, even in posses- 

simp of 8 friend: he is welcome to the use of it with- 

out the ——⸗ asking leave, as he is to any 
ve. 


é 


Gn a certain bill in another place, when I had the 
misfort —— — this is a * subject—to differ from 
my frien i i, I toox that very on 
which my friend od from ‘Missouri i non ania,’ eb 


amendment. a Ohio, this Belle Ri- 
i —this Ohio or Fair River of the 


2 


i 
if 
f 
: 


ent, and no greater than in that of it 
where Li lies have destroyed ouriend, gullies 
have our the wn of 


destro Spring», washings do 
che hills have caused water that formcriy ran into 
the streams to go off by ae gp me evaporation 
naked surface of the miserable worn out 
I have known two streams running parallel to 
each other, and very small streams they were—afflict- 
use the expression ; no not so—sup- 

by the same thunder shower, the one 
overflowing banks; sufficient to give 
ene a bilious fever to at it ; the other pure, calm, 
and — one ran through woodland, and the 
other throagh naked worn-out gullied channels. The 
same rain fell in both—there was no difference in the 
quality, except one land let the rain off directly, and 
left the bare torrid soil to repel the clouds like the 
great Zahara oes. When once the t sets in, 
the difficulty isto get the first rain—to get the earth 
toact asa condensor, not asa repeller and evapora- 
tor—c'est le premier pas qui coule—then, sir, it never 
tains—but it pours. During the discussion of this fa- 
mous bill, the tariff bill, with which we Southerners 
have been tari it is a provincial expression, used 
ia the Southern country, and by very good people, 
too, for scarified—as “ ambition” is used to express 
malice—an ambitious man, meansin common par- 
lance, a vindictive man; when that Tariff Bill was 
ender discussion ! said this famous Ohio, which was 
float the manufactures of Zanesville, and all the 
other cilles in the Western country, would be found 
ial to fail, and the difficakies would go on -in- 
Creasing as the country should be more thickly set- 
tled—that this maguificent river—not the Mississippi, 
sir—yet I believe ĩ might apply it to the Mississippi 
in one sense—would be found to be unoavigable all 
the summer, from lowness of water, and that it 
Wonld be frozen up all the winter. My friend has 
taken a leaf out of my book tc serve his purpose now, 
Which is to get this arrangement of Districts to suit 
him. Let me request him, when we come to dis- 


⸗ 


cuss the propriety of doing—what? Making a Ca- 
mal to the Ya i y—the most preposterous 
echeme ever t —— if it were comple- 


ted to-morrow, would be of no sort of nse—it never 
could be put to any—if we could have the Canal 
cut to-morrow, though it should not cost one shilling 
~—if we could borrow the serfs of our guod allies Cæ- 
sarovitch or tothervitch—if we could borrow all the 
eerfs of our umpire and pattera—the glass in which 
we dress ourselves—and all the paper money of that 
great potentate and power whom we are about to 
amitate—about, did I say? No--that we haere imita- 
ted all the time—I mean E we had all the 
serfs of 2 - ad, all the —— slaves of 
every sort a: ia i merica, and the 
paper mouey of England, and were to cut this canal, 
it would he of no service. It is like the Canal, in 
which a gentleman | see in my eye has an interest, 
asl have—i mean the Roanoke Canal. We took it 










































































































how are the People lying under them tarified with 
cold? Itis great injustice to the Southern popula- 
tion to suppose that it consists of nabobs, with legions 





people below the falls, and after we had paid! don’t 
know how many instalments upon it, planters 
turned their backs on the river, and Halifax and Nor- 


brought him to this country ;- whe does not remember 


- of Commons. Lord Londonderry, who has been 
the old African n more like a baboon than a man 


libelled by Tom. Moore, and other wits,was one of the 
-=they have beep 








a committee of carpenters, and a bill will be brought 
in to fortify the city with wood : leave it to the tan- 
ner, and it wiil be leather: leave it to the stone ma- 
son, an@ it will be stone. Thencomes this bog-trot- 
ter, with his spade on his shoulder, and his wheel- 
barrow in his hand, and says, there is nothing, my 
dear sir, like turf—all fortifications should be made of 
turf. Pat isright, and am very giad he is in a coun- 
try where he can cut the soil, without having a mid- 
die-man to hold the scourge over him—and why? I 
find I have fallen into a bad habit, when addressing 
the Senate, of saying too much—ne quid nimis—-but, 
when we agree to take stock in the Uhio and Chesa- 
peake canal—not Potomac—no, we don’t go for avy 
thing less than Chesdpeake——my friend will recollect 
he has reada leaf out of my own speech, delivered 
two years ago, showing that the fair Ohio river is, 
during part of the year, unmanageable from drought, 
aad during part of the year, unmanageable from ice, 
running or standing. 

Again, | hope my friend will recollect, that even 
the Mississippi himself, the Father of Floods, is, at St. 
Louis, and as low down as the Chickasaw Bluffs, 
ridged with ice in the winter—which proves what has 
been often said, and what Drake, of Cincinnati has 
asserted, that the climate West of the Alleghauy 
Mountains, under the same parallel of latitude, is 
not so mild in Winter ason this side—there never 
was such a degree of cold, in the same parallel of 
latitude East of the Mountains as to bridge such 
a river asthe Mississippi at the Chickasaw Bluffs. 

Now, I hope my friend from Missouri will agree that 
the money of my constituents shall not be taken, in 
the shape of taxes on the salt, the iron, the coarse 
goods, the pewter sleeve buttons, the commodities, as 
my friend trom North Carolina said the other day—I 
wish he.could have been heard—the only things the 
People consume—and who are the People? ‘I'hey 
who are now turning the furrow, ‘and whistling—I 
hope they have the h: art to whistle—while their corn 
is putting in the ground, and they are giving -it the 
first working—out of whose corn-houses the horses 
and asses of Washington are to be fatted—the articles 
consumed by the People, the bulky articles, the cheap | 
articles, which they are obliged to have, and have 
they must—the coarse woollens, which they can do 
without after a sort, as the Waverly man said—being 
asked how he served the King, being in favor of the 
Pretender, he replied, he served him after a sort—so 
they can do, after a sort, without these things—but 
bow? Some of them, who are good managers, may 
save their rags, and make blankets out of them—in a- 
small family, there will not be rags enough, there will 
where there are plenty n ut in a small fami- 
ly of white folks, they will have to buy the blankets, 
and how are they taxed—how are they tarified—and 


inst the slavery of a black man. | will take Jef. 
lerson's practice, as a slaveholder to ‘his day, against 
his Noteson Virginia, as | will take practice any 
where against theory. . 

Our ancestors did, what I am afraid their posterity 
are pow doing. ‘I'hey thought what a fiue nice thing 
it was to get a black fe!low to work for nothing—they 
gave twenty, or thirty or forty pounds sterling, and 
said, instead of paying wages by the day or ycar, we 
will bave him, like a horse, to work for nothing. But 
you forget—you may make a horse work, you may 
feed him iu the stable, or turn out to grass, but 
here you have a moral agent to.deat with, and I defy 
you, with all your machinery, to'get half the work out 
of any black man or white, that you can get out of 
the same man by the action and reaction, the elcva- 
tion and depression of the piston of loans, paper 
money, and taxation. This is the same thing that 
érives Joho Bull to work ten hours a day—another 
loan elevew hours—another loan, more victories, more 
Trafalgars, more heroes. ‘They are most expensive 
characters—like race horses, they cat off their own 
heads—lay them by on the shelf to come out at the 
next war, aod you find that ten year’s peace has un- 
heroed them, and you have to get a new set. Our 
forefathers did, what I am sorry to see some of their | 
pay are now doing—they substituted cunning 

wisdom ; they thousht it a fine thing to geta 
man’s labor, and pay little or nothing for it : but they 
thould have remembered the maxia, ‘do as you 
would be done by.” . Every man who loves that great 
high road, will have the chalice, which he himee!! has 
poisoned—the chalice of justice, even-handed justice, 
pat to his. own lips by the God of nature, who does’ 
not require abolition societies to carry his purpose 
intoexecution. Our fathers eat the sour grapes, our 
teeth have been set an-edge—our land is worn out— 
our country isa desert. What do we hear? What 
it pains me to hear—it is owing to slavery there is no 
louger any hospital.ty in our country. The only hos- 
pitality you find is in the alluvial Ccountry—not so 
high up as where J live—we cannot afford it. The 
only hospitality is geometrically true: as the squares 
of the number of the slaves, just in that proportion is 
the hospitality. ‘he other day | heard with great 
sorrow, because it came from the lips of a man whom 
1 bad not seen for forty years, and whom wheu I last 
saw, l' reverenced—it was at a Lafayette dinner ina 
neighboring county—he too having, to doubt, sub: 
stituted meadows, -and beautiful green fields, aad 
wheat, for ugly black tobacco stalks and corn stalks 
~-he too, chimed into the. song,—let a man have 
your ear cvery day und io process of time he is yout 
master. lt comes from the North—all genius comes 
from the Necth—he hud heard this thing said till he. 
began to believe it, that we were ina state of the most 
abject bondage, ti!l the French, qur good allies, came 
—would to God th had not come to our assistance 
(io the war ofthe Revolutivun)—would to God they 
had staid away, and left us to work out our sal ation, 
not with fear and trembling—that will do for tdivia’ 
uals—but iv the only way we cquld do it; by action. 
We should have saved curselves much trouble by 
prolonging the war, for a new generation would have 


asevery wise statesman and physician doer—a phy- 
sician will make himself acquainted with the patient, 
and the history of the disease, and every thing con- 
nected with it—he will stay by his bedside for days 
and weeks if it is a chronic case—unless it is a case 
that requires a degree of urgency—supposing it a 
chronic case—a Panama case—he will sit by the bed- 
side for weeke—he will acquaint himself with the 
disease, he will give the medicine, and wait and see. 
its operation before he goes further. A man who 
should lay aside Indian corn and plant potatoes on his 
whole estate, by way of experiment, would stand a 
chance of being ruined—but there is nothing to pre- 
vent his planting an acre this year, and an acre and a 
half next year, to establish the. feasibility of the plan 
by actual experiment. What is the Baconian philo- 
sophy ? A philosophy of induction—of severe reason- 
ivg founded on severe experiment—founded not on 
one experiment—Sir Joseph Banke made but one 
experiment to make the fleas into lobsters, according 
to Pindar, but they would not become lobsters, damn 
their souls—How do you know, if he had made 
another experiment, but he wovld have succeeded— 
perhaps the want of some acide or alkali prevented 
it—Give me a man, a white man or a black man, of 
this country or that country, of this situation or that 
situation, give mea jury-trial man, a habeas-corpus 
man, let hin be a voting supplies man, an assembly- 
man—! cau tell you whether { can make a free Con- 
stitution out of him or not—! will make an extreme 
medicine of the Coustitution—! will not put him on a 
diet of mineral or vegetable poison. ‘ihis Lord Lon- 
donderry so grossly belied, was the most dignified man 
T ever heheld--I have nothing to say about his prin- 
ciples—lI have nothing to say about Ireland—I have 
attempted to portray, with a feeble pencil and timid 
hand, the misery of ‘Ireland—it must be seen, felt, 
heard, and understood—it must be more than all this 
—it must be smelt—for you wind it as far as sou 
would a cat, a chal of our desert—a pole cat—I nev- 
er was on hoard a white slave-ship, but | have heard 
descriptions of them far exceeding in nauseousnes: 
those of the black slave-ships. { never went on 
board a black slave-ship but once, aod that was at 
Charleston, and that was as clean and sweeta ship as 
ever I wason board of in my life—the People were 
well aad healthy, hearty and contented, eating rice 
out of wooden bowls with much gouf. Iam not de- 
fending the slave trade—[Two or three lines wanting.} 
If you will promise the woney firet, wherewith to get 
the thing you want, you will find your expences are 
diminished 6623 percent. Two shilliogs Virginia 
morey will go as far, in ready money, as one dollar 
will go on credit, except at the door of a theatre, or 
for luxuries that may be well dispensed with. lf, in- 
stead of suffering the account to be raised against: 
you, and lying over for payment, my word for it, if 
you payin ten days after purchase, you will have to 
pay 25 per cent. ad.litioual—in sixty days, you will 
have to pay more—if twelve months, double—and if 
you put it off, and it comes to law, you will have a 
thousand percent. topay. I goby actual experiment, 
in my Own person, who have seen and wept over 
friends by my side going into the Gulf of Bankruptcy 
grown up—we should have been a new People, and — — 7 Wide epen, unable Go prnction Ge 
ta that respect, the Spanish Axerican People have| mr, R, next adverted to the operations and argu- 
the advauce of us—they beat us all hollow—they will | ments of the sentimentalists on the subject of slavery, 
have worked out their own salvation, if they succeed, | and the treatment of slaves, who, he said, care 26 
by their own arms. This person dercanted—he comes | more about a man being whipped to death, than a 
from au eloquent family—they have an hereditary | pig being whipped to death, as in to make 
predisposition to eloquence—oni our independence, | brawn. © When | was in Yorkshire las (said he,) in 
and drew a vivid picture of the improvement that had | the East Ridi , in the town of Hull, the native 
taken place since that event threvghout the couatry. | town of Mr. Wilberforce a British soldier was whip- 
I should like to have asked him whether the lower ped to death. He was lacerated~<cut to pieces un- 
Northera neck of Vi 


; irginia bed also improved. 1 | Ger the lasher of the drummers, secundum 
should like to have asked what had become of thove sir, not according to — had no trial by his 


large hospitable mansions on both sides of the Rappa- was that mere machine, a murderer—a 


haanec and Potomac, the seats once of hospitality, mercenary soldier—a thing | have always looked at 
inhabited by men fit to take their stations m the | with abhorrence : he is F cut your ————— ie the 
councils of any nation. I would have asked him if | familiar of the grand inquisitor. | saw one of them 
he thought there had beea any improvement there, | with his regimentals on, mounted on his charger, 
either in the country or in the race of men. | have, | prancing over the field. He isahero. 1 said then to 
sit, declaimed too long—I am eotry for it—1 wanted | my friend, | now see your Execotive Government-- 
to get this thing out—toshew that the condition of vur 


























































































































































































of black slaves waiting their commands, and, as I 
have seen them pictured, lying on a sofa, having one 
slave at their head and one at their feet, to keep off 
the flies, drinking cool lemonade all day, aud hard- 
ly walking a hundred yards in the twenty-four 


There is less luxury in the Southern country—there 
is not a family in the State of Virginia, who, iv point 
of furniture, fine mahogany furniture, Turkey car- 
pets, expensive wine, great thow—!I grant it is a mis- 
erable sort of thing--bat there is not one family with- 
in my knowledge who maintain a style of expense e- 
qual to that, l wont say of a'Chief Clerk, but a sec- 
ondary Clerk in our Departments here—equal to that 
night-—which beve long left oft—tley did ‘maintain 

t-—w ve left off—they did maintai 
—and I do not hear that they have fallen off in any 
respect, because | understand they generally pay by 
the same summary process. The first which 
SS ee to me, for + )* 

ency, was his gi me to anderstand, that, e 
came in, all hg — paid their debts by smacking 
the calf-skia should go out--there is not a family in 
Vv , Within the course of my acquaintance, that 
lives in such a style of expense, luxury, and grand- 


a it isthe bayonets ; it is not the king and chief justice. 
eur—and the more negroes they have, the worse they | *laves, badly treated as they may be, is far above that | This is the true ultima ratio at is what 
are off. We are the trustees for our slaves, ‘and they ofthe peasantry of England. England had once a 

receive & much 


backed the Lord Chief Justice's warrant, ip the case 
of the Cato-street conspirators. These machines, 
pompous as * look in the field, are what I never 
will tolerate. never voted for one, and I never 
will. When I see him in the of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county—when J see him as a volun- 
teer, tarning out without waiting to be drafted, my 
heart bows down; but when | see him in another 
sort of person, my heart does not bow down, &c. 


of the proceeds of the 
soil than tae iio Sans other country under the 
sun that I have ever seen, except in the new States— 
and that has arisen from the local causes to which my 
friend has alluded, and which must change as those 
new States progress. { have no hesitation in saying, 
slavery is a curse. to the master—I have been held up 
—as any man will be who speaks his mind fairly and 
boldly, without any qualification—as a blackish sort 


yeomanry; she has none now, except the yeoman 
cavalry that cut down the cotton spinners at Man- 
chester—and that work is supported by the very 
saints who cannot endure there should be slavery in 
Jamaica. Men are whi to death at Charing- 
Cross, while drums and trampets sound to drown 
their cries, within the near-shot of these-saints, and it 
disturbs not their rest. Bat the overseer, who, stung 
to madness by the machinations of these very meno, 


After some nash remarks, adverse to the — ¥ 
of a white, and a whitish sort of a _black—as an ad- shall chastise a slave beyond the point, the press is set | soldiers by profession to particular respect, wen' 
—* for slavery in the abstract. The other day, J | to work and it is spread on every table. ho hears} on to discriminate between them and volunteer 
saw what the spirit of fanatacism will effectuate. A 


about men being whi to death at Charing Cross? 
If it appears iu ean it is denied. Would to 
God that the press was, io this country, as in Eng- 
land. It is not there that the King, aod a few 
foreign ministers, and one or two of the inhabitants, 
have all the dinners to give : it is not there that they 
give the tone tothe fashion. There is Devenshire 
House, at which J had the enfre, where there are 
weekly concerts, that would pat Carlton House in 
the dark. There is. Spencer House, where the no- 
bility and- gentry assemble-—and the question is 
whether a maa is of an old family and landed estate. 
Mr. Coke is as much a Peerag Mhe sat. the House 
of Peers; and the mushroom lords are as much ‘ om- 


soldiers—adding as follows : I shall vote for Andrew 
Jackson at the next election, whoever else shall be 
nominated. He is the man who is the first military 
man.in the country, and the man by whom the pres- 
ent incompetent, insufficient, self-sufficient, 

cient, Administration can be put out. If he were not 
the man he ie—if he were not a man of isreproacha- 
ble moral honesty- if he were a profligate, instead of 
being what he is, | should support him on the same 
principle that 1 would have marched with Aaron Barr 
to Point Levi to put out Sir Gay Casiton. Arnold 
and Burr put themselves out, and saved us the 
tsouble—as every man will do in this country, whose 


~ ith left-handed wisdom—by_ trick, 


Captain in the British Navy was cashiered for buying 
a alave, not an adult either, from some place on the 
Coast of Africa. For the naked fact of buying a slave 
he is cashiered—turned out. What id we have 
said to the British Governmenr, if they had persecu- 
ted the benevolent Mr. Willshire, for buying Riley 
and his companions ? There was the fact. He bought 
so many American slaves from their Arab masters— 
not Arab but Bedouin—halt Arab and half Negro— 
I speak of the African Moor, and not of the People of 
the Arabian Peninsula—why was he not cashiered ? 
Every body knows. There were no printing presses— 
there wese no hireling writers—there were no saints, 
to misrepresent the state of those American and Eng- 


movers as—[Here some liae# are wanting, in the | seize on that with ‘le trick, 
lish persons. To buy’ them was well enough. Was| course of —* Mr. R. adverted te the political his- 222 wey bri bed es eg es 
not that slave trade? Is it not buying slaves? 1 | tory of Lord Londonderry and-Lord Casticreagh. He | why do —— a bribed — press * 
have been wanting to get at this thing a good while, | then added what follews.} Lord Londonderry was | this moment d—it is in hands of some 

and | am glad l am gotatit now. 1 wish | knew this 


the Manager of the House of Commons ; he discharg- 
ed the functions there, which a gentleman, whom | 
don’t now see, bat whom | did seé this morning, dis- 
charged some where else. They. could not spare 
Lord Londonderry from the House of Commons— 
Lord Li was obli tobe in the House of 
Peers, and his sagacity sed experiepce, for he wae 
born and bred a minister, a8 Washington said of Lee 
as a soldier—he came from his mother’s womb a 
minister. HHestudied at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
that Gamaliel was his father-—better known to us as 


most profligate men of this country. The adminic- 
| tratio J have always be page —_ principle iple of buyi 

men. I neverread a ce paper once, 
then a very good natured friend it me to show 
me something in which my name had introduced. 
Abuse inthe newspapers, and anosymous letters, 
never read. : 

1 agree with a gentleman, who does not sit far from 
me, that nauseous, fulsome adulation and praise is 
as much worse than its abuse, as rancid trai oil is 


gallant British Captain, and he should be welcome to | 
my bed, my board, and to every thing I have, for the 
rest of his days. This slave jumped overboard and 
swam ashore,and why? Because the-slave had been 
led to believe the white man meant to eat him, and 
he eecaped,as apy wild animal will, from man—as 
the fox cub will run away or bite you, as the hawk or 
the eagle will strike at you while writhing vader the 
pain of a gun shot wound ; but no sooaer has he tast- 
ed the water you offer him, but he acts like—[Here 


some words are deficient ]—And | would rather take a | Lord Hawkesbury ; but, when he died, he was com- ra ys — — ag oe a nat oe — 
leston from the in the fable, than from the | pelled to take his seat in the House of Peers. Lord by similarity of hand writing, detect the asene- 
Phil er in the’ And what did this Cap-| Loodonderry could not sit io Parliament as sa [rsh | ™*Y> y simi y 

tain 


earor to save him from? Very probably from 
domestic servitade ; because, according to Mungo 
Park—he travelled in — the te ome 
the slave trade himself, though his book was under 
the hancs of a redecteur, whose opinioos turned the 
other ‘way, and it has been a 


Commoner from the cousty of Down, but he could 
come in as an English Commoner. J.ord Londonder- 
Fy, to the day of his death, Was not exempt from the 
ca. 96. of the Sheriff of Middlesex. He would bave 
been an Eaglish Peer, bat he could not afford it. He 
came in for a borough, and he coptinued the man- 
agement of the House of Commees ; they could. not 
from | ‘afford to lose him. Crede ezper'e, Kc. He was the 
most dexterous—the moet acate, tactician, as manag- 
er of that House, ĩ ever 530, of had any conception 
of. 1 mast except Lord Liverpool in the other Heuee, 
but it does not require the same sort of talents to 
conduct the House of Peers, as to coodect the House 


sin. Any maa who will write an anonymous letter, 
or who will] write an anonymous piece in the sews- 
paper which he is afraid to own, would, if you would 
ive him the opportanity, put poison ia your 
will go farther, and say, that any man ——— 
—there I~come back io tire vece vote and 

pute a ballet i leaving Mr. 4. Be, & Fr 
man who puts a in, leavi A. B., ‘ 
eral gentleman, —— het —— for him, 
and Mr. C. D., a ican, to 3 t 
for him, and Mr. E. F. a Federal Republican, to ia- 
fer that he has voted for him—I say that man, so fi 
as free suffrage may be referred to, to maintain hie 
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in his independence, cannot be made independent— 


you are making him a scoundrel greater he 
ught here, and in two genera- | most periect gentlemen, extremely digaified, wary, | —you are fomenting this very vice — eB age 
folk, and went to Peters with their produce. | tions they are almost on a par with the whites. !f| prudent, and sagaciour—his loss was a most revere | thus making him in dent. That fellow, the mo- 
What lam now saying is of very great importance to | You take the upper classes of the blacks and the low- | loss to the English—eo severe that it compelled Lord | ment he claims the vilege of doubling up a paper 
the vital interests of this country. It is this. When- | er classes of the whites. the former is the most moral, | Liverpool to insist, the Chancellor, and something | 20d putting it in the box, he says, man, you are’ 
ever any proposition shall be got up to create expense | Virtuous, aud intelligent man—I mean to confine my- | greater, notwithstanding, tbat Mr. Cana must | my master,” and hurls defiance at the Most High— 
here, there will always be some very plausible rea- | self to the slaves, and not tothe free blacks. Mr. | come in, or he would resign. The eagacity, the abili- } and this is called defending the aad 
sons urged for going into that ex because some- | Malthus’ famous check of vice and want does not pre- | ty, the instinctive gagacity, foresight, and pradence, | privileges of a citizen. If Governments deal with 
| body will alwaye have to furnish the materiel. Sup- | vent them from keeping up their numbers, without the | of Lord Liverprol, his weight of character, his calm. | averages, Governments have nothing but averages te 
pose it & a turnpike road, somebody will have to su- | *lave trade. These mal-treated, half starved, cart- | ness—his having no children to provide for—no bevy | depend on. You must fix on sume @ ey, 
perintend that road, with a better sal than the | Whipped negroes, (as they are represented to be) go | of relations and hangers on to provide for, out of the | taking one man with — — — 
Governor of a State. Such projects, J. R. said, | increasing in a frightful arithmetical, almost geo- | public critt—to put into the public sty~—his superiority | bus, t sat twenty-one is the age to vote. Fiz it where 
would be voted for, whether conducive to the interest | ™etrical progression. We caniot find bread for them | toevery suspicion of sinister motives—has been the | you will, you will take many that are aad 
—X —we are forced to send them * —— Coun- — to ———— * the —— — se agg —* many that are more fit—yeu are 
id Mr. R. try, and sometimes torun away from them. It is on- | stitution. Yes sir, iverpool, mark my words! | dealing not with abstractions and fections, but 
Boge ay ao Aeagh tanta: nc — wee ly such lands as the alluvial lands near the rivers that | who had the good sense to feel his way expetimental- | With man ashe is. If you have a field to 
in romances, in Eutopias, Atlantus’s, or in romances of | Wil! bear negro cultivation, and there it is that the ly, instead of rushing onward, like a rash) young man, | you must plough the part that is stony, and part 
— whahusel ae circulating library, or the | C°Mdition of the laborer is equal to the condition of | just come to his estate—put a beggar on horseback | that is good—you must plough and plant the 
deeper reveries of philosophers. Do you believe that, | the laborer any where on earth. [Some lines want. } and he will ride to tle devil—instead of acting like a | Whole.— : 
if the tanner is applied to, to fortify the town, there'|i9g-]  ’ spendthrift who has got a prize of a hundred thousand [Here our reporter's pen failed him, from illness 
is any material so good asleather? If we iomee oe Any man whotakes me for the advocate of | dollars, and who spends, and thinks he cannot get rid | which caused him to leave the city in search of 
with the carpenter, is there any thing 80 good as slavery in the abstract, mistakes me aitogether ; but | of it quick enough, and instead of ten years, finds it | health, and the remainder of this and of 
wood? They will or cut theircase. Leave it to | ! don’t get up a head of popularity by declaiming a- | does not last two—Lord Liverpool, feeling his way, 


other Speeches are in characters of which he 
has the key. Whether he will ever be able to return 


to his vocation, is a question which we wish we were 
able to answer in the affirmative.] 


i 
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(Several communications areon hand for 
consideration. “ Severs! are omitted, together 
with a column of miscellaneous selections, to 
make room for Mr. Randolph's Speech, which 
our readers will doubtless be happy to fiad in 
the space usually occupied by our own cellec- 
tionof things in general. 
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COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Montgomery, Medway, 
Massachuseits, Boston, 





Friday. 


Marriages. 

In this city, Mr. Adams Henderson tu M ies Mary Woodmen 
Willian Kut to Miss Sarah Ann Fredcricksun. = > a 

In Cambridge, Ms. Nahum Stratton tu Miss Elisa’ Reed. 

In Salem, Dr. Elisha Quimby, to Me⸗ Mery Fliat. 

In Lyan, Mr. Aaron Bacheller to Miss M. Burrill. 

In Waldobor ough, Kev. Jobn William Sturman to Miss Mary Kalec. 

In Hallowell, Me. Dr. Zenas Colby, to Miss Sophia Chamberlain. 


Beaths. 
Ia this city, Mr. Heary Rochfurd, ; Mr. Josiah Wheeler, 
aged 40; MY’ John Robisson, aged art Or ee 


In Charlestown, Mr. Beujamin Teel, aged 38. 
* Cambridge, Mr. ‘Aaron. Parker, * 24. 


__InDorchester, Mrs. Jerusha Bisphaw, aged 56; Mr. Edward With- 
ing tom aged 71, 


Salem, Mr. St Webb, jr. 23 Richard» “ 
D r. Stephen Webb, jr. aged 23; Mice Abigail 


In Weymouth, Major Lahan Pratt, jr. aged 38. 











In Hingham, Capt. John Xt. B ed 27. 
in © ks, Benjamin Mayhew, ‘Eeq, aged 62; Rev. Jonsthas 
Mayhew, aged 29. 
a Newbur: 


ort, Mr. Thumas Somerly, aged 60. 

a er Twiggs County, (Geo.) Samuel Sprague, jr. aged 44, formesly of _ 

aston. 

At Matanzas, Mr. William C. Gowan, formerly of Boston. 

On board schr. May-Flowen, at sea, Capt. Nathaniel Kenserd, .f 
Portsmouth, N. H. aged 44. : 

In Charleston, 8. C. Capt. Robert 8. Long, aged 44. 
8 me ign Chats Sante, of the teh. regement of U 

fautry. 
In Augusta, Me. Joseph Pope, Esq. aged 72. 


< IRISH LINEN STORE. 

PRESH IMPORTED JINKS GOODS. 
ENJAMIN JACOBS, Jr. No. 75, Court-street, 
corner of Brattle-street, has* received by the 

Ametbyst,an extensive assortment of LINEN GOOUS, 
which added to hie former Stock, comprises the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 
ip came 4-4 aod 7-8 IRISH LINENS, undressed 
and grass bleached; , 
1do6-4 LINEN SHIEETINGS ; — 
ido 5-4 do stout fabric andressed, 2 part of 
which aré very fine; 

2 do 6-4, 7-4, 8-4,: 9-4 and 10-4 DAMASK 
DIAPER ; | : 

@ do Bird's-eye DIAPER ; 

1 do Long Lawns ; 

2 do Double Damask TABLE CLOTHS, new and 
beautiful patterns, from 6-5 to 3u-4, with Nap- 
kins to match ; 

1 do plaid TABLE CLOTHS and DOILEYS ; 

1 do Ladies’? and Gentiemen’s Linen Casibric 
HDKFsS, piain and coloured borders ¢ 

1 do Bleached Russia SHEETING, extra Gane ; 











— — 





1 do Brown do do; 
Russia Damask—do Dis rash ; 
A few pieces superfine undressed Irish Linens, from 


100 6d to 158 per yard. 

Also, on hand, 6 bales Welsh and American FLAN- 
NELS, among which are 5-4, 6-4, 7-4 and 8-4 Gauze 
Flannels ; 4-4 extra foe Twilled Fisonel, of a deli- 
cate textare ; single and double Milled do. 

N. B. Purchasers of Linen Goods and Flannels are 
invited to examine the assortment ; as the Store is 
principally devoted to the sale of these 
but the very best fabrics will be kept for sale. 

Aug. 18. ‘ St. 





, eee i 
HE fact that the Europeas BSlecking, from 

T two celebrated manufactories, has far excelled 
avy thing of the kind hitherto offered for sale, and 
particalarly in this Country, is generally admitted by 
all. To all who consider themselves judges, and 
those who are the least disposed —J— 
thing but Turopean maaufactures, KVAPFD BLACK- 
ING ie offered for — — if upon trial, it 
dves not equal or surpass any English Blackieg ever 
offered for sale in this country, Bo patronage whatever 


is solicited. 
This article is for sale at the WESTERN 
AVENUE by the cask, dozen, or ia lots to suit par- 


chasers. It is packed in email casks, im good order 
for shi 


(oo Feit Biacking may be foand te mest of the 
principal Stores in Boston. tf. Aug. 18. « 


ELEGANT WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
FS sale by GEORGE WELLES ead HENRY 
i 





iD ets, a great variety of rich Lever 
ATCHES, manufactered by Robert J. 

Johanson, and 8.1. Tobias, with extra jewels and rich 

gold Gials. Also, Swies Levers ; Lepean and 

do; embossed cases and gold dia! ladies’ do ; silver 

Levers, Alarm and Plain de. ; low priced 

Silver and Crisokal do. by the quantity, with a 

eral assortment of rich aad c P| 

description. tf. ; aly 21. 


TO THE LADIES. 

















NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. | 
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incellantes. 
TO BON’ CHARLES CARE 


ARROLL, 
The enly survivor of those, whe signed the Declaration of American 


Yas; have left thee, aad thou lingerest still 

In glory on the shores of tim:, 

Like the —5 oak upon the bill 

T aged majesty sublime, 

When ail the rest have ; while decay 

Still dreads to strike the blow that brings thy closing day. 

Another and another honored one, ’ 

- Who wrote what none a yas could write, 
as passedaway. They n freedom’s sun 
Had poured on fifty passing years his light : - 

In life's proud morn shone their fame, 

In death their day of resting was the same. 

On thee alone of all, who dared to eay 
Before the world “ Columbia is free,” 

Shone the last splendors of that glorious day, 

That ushered in her primal jubilee ;— 

On thee alone. To others it was given 

To see its morning ray, but not its closing even. 

There isa moral majesty that blends 
With snch a ioe Te meet with death 

T , at an hour, when praise accends—y 

thousand hearts ; when every passing breath 
- Moves on the of joy ; it is sublime— 
A lot unequalled in the scenery of time. 














































































ago 
And thou aad they were in its summer bloom, 
And now they all have left thee. Even so 
Extend the wide dominions of the tomb ; 
When yet a few more days or yearshave fled, 
Thou too must take thy place among the dead. 
Then they were in their glory—-and their fame 
To freedom’s eye seemed like the guiding star 
To fuirer, happier moments. Then they came 
Forth in their majesty and dared to war 
-With her who rales the ocean. Now they all 
Save thee, have passed beneath the funeral pall. 
Sole left of mighty ones! thy name is known 
And loved and reverenced by many a heart 
Aad now when thou art left all, all alone, 
And e’en thy last compatriots de; 
The warm affections, that we're wont to be 
Divided *mong them all, are centered all on thee. 
Patriot of other days: when thou art gone, 
When will another race of heroes rise 
Like those who have ed ? Will there dawn 
Upon another tion’s e 
A constellation like to that, which shone 
When thou didst claim the rights of freemen as thy 


own? 
Live on then yet a little longer here 
fa . Wewill love thee yet ; 
And when thou com’st to die, and fricndship’s tear 
Is shed for thee, O we will pot forget - 
CARROLL,—the last of that immortal band, 
Who dared on freedom's scroll to set their sealing hand. 
Live on then yet a little longer here :— 
‘May God be with thee in thy closing days ! 
© may the oventag of thy lite bs ofces! 
And not a cloud obscure its setting rays ; 
and then each sorrow passed, each sin forgiven, 
O mayest thou go to find a rest in Heaven ! 
Thus hath a youthful bard, unskilled to tune 
_ The various lyre.presumed to sing to thee : 
For him thy closing hour will come too soon, 
Whenever it comes ;—for even from infancy 
His thoughts have been of thee and that high band, 
— from tyrant’s power his = — 
.A. 
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ae the New York Times.) 
Pourquoi — 1 
« i existous ire. 
Wag do we Ee F is it to spend 
a folly’s gay.career 
Each — — 
The quickly speeding year ? 
To live for joys the heart must own 
: Are empty all and vain ; 
To sow in youth the bitter seeds 
Of agony and pain? 
Why do we live? Is it to grasp 
St eet ee el seek 
Through war y 
The idle bauble Fame? 
The victor’s wreath, the laurelled crown 
A:e moist with human gore ; 
Why seek ye joys like these? aske not 
The of man for more ? 
War se we live? does avarice yield 
tempting stores to thee ? 
- Oh fly the gift and ‘scape the hours 
Of ‘ned misury. 
For nights and bitter cares 
Th ye the glittering 
2 ye not itt m 3 
Dig not the mine for ore. * 
Why do we live? is it to bask 
{ua beauty’ssuany smiles ; 
And wrapt in love to yield our hearts 
BE ee rat naam 
uo chain, though made of gold 
ite links are firm and sure ; * 
The shaft for once within the heart, 
In vain we seck a cure. 
Why do we live? far nobler aims 
Tandaye w lores d ligh 
crown, or love's de 
Or pleasure’s wanton bow). * 
All nature yields her ample page, 
Aud courts the curious eye : 
And freely there we tevel on, 
Unconsgious of satiety. 
Fae ce wo ane? the atheist acks, 
© die and be 
A nobler fate the Christian claims— 
. ._ 4 holier, happier lot. 
We live to fit us for the hour 
When all thinge shall decay : 
We live to gain a brighter realm, 
‘When earth shall away. 


MATANZAS. 
atanzas is situated on the north side of the 
Cube, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Mexico, and twenty le to the eats- 
Havana ; two riv- 


ALFRED. 





encircled metropolis ; like an Indian 
stoping border of some 
ly creeping over itseasy ascent in scat- 
tered security. In the rear, the mighty 
derk blue summit, in svlitary. maj 
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tre —222 
peculicr 10 themselves, generally accompanied by shine of the mind. 
—* npr i, th and guitar have fre- 
—* Ps it to yoo | the Bile musician as | and every occurrence, are beheld in the most 
he | 
loons, the latter drawn tight over the hips, 
which alone they are supported, 
med straw hat, and his long Machete, 
sword at his side. was 
feelings excited by these miduight serenades, un- 
der the circumstances descri 
it Was Written. 


perfect garden. 


erage of 


Oh ! such is life ! But fifty years ago, . 


peaceful lake,’ itis 
Pan lifts 
sulitary. majesty, above 
tight, affords a channel to the river forming 


boundary to the city, while it dis- 
glimpse of the beautiful valley of 


dari the night, (for there are no 


uisi very Lf] feeli '® Ie is the 
cela and cle —— the a and suu- 
When benignity and = 
i he | tl reign within, we are always least in haz- 

— — a a ane Of being ruffled from without ; évery person, 















horseback to their homes 
* national song, ina tone | calm and clear atmosphere, 


ressed in hi i ranta- | favorable light. -But let some clouds of disgust 
* dim bis check shirt smi by | and ill “Ss gather on the mind, and immedi- 
his broad brim- | ately the scene changes; nature scems trans- 
or straight — and —— all a 4. 

i he | blackened to our view. e gentle mi a 
aan he ee smooth stream, which reflects every object in its 
that | just proportion and in its fairest colors. The vi- 
olent spirit, like troubled waters, renders back 
Estate, isa | the images of things distarted end broken ; and 
has from | communicates to them all that disorder which a- 
rises solely from it own agitation. 


in the song, 


in Cuba e well regulated Coffee |! 
One of eaten * 
100,000 to 150,000 trees, producing, each, an av- 
about half a pound of cleaned grain. 
The trees, which are not allowed to exceed about 
five fect in height, 2 * six feet pen Ba 
i i uother transversely a as 
ieosty, inequerse of 10,000. The oquares are} In the next Presidential — — Campaign, 
separated by broad alleys, lined either with lime- it — 22 evident that * = o * 3— * 
hedges, pine-apples, Howers, or fruit ———— 
dwelling house is generally placed at the bottom | 535° a ⸗ de —* a * = coal prep 
of the centre avenue, which is always broader | must be made for a contest wi ° 
than the rest,and is sometimes planted with baw- | Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, has been nominated 
boos, or young palms, or manges, or other fruit | for the U. States Senate, as a friend to General Jack- 
trees of large size ; and sometimes left to corres- | son—yet it is said he was violently opposed to him 
nd with the other alleys. The negro houses | previous to the spring of 1824. 
form two-thirds of a rotunda,or three sides of} ‘The re-election of Mr. Benton to the Senate of the 
square immediately behind it; and the | United States, is opposed in Missouri. 
other buildings, the pasture grounds, &c. are be-| The New-York Advocate asks why ‘ the Greek 
hind these again. Thus, the house commands frigate, lying near that city, does not sail for the 
the entire prospect of the Estate ; and as the | Mediterrancan ? 
trees are regularly pruned, their round tops,| The vessels which arrive in the United States from 
(scarcely distinguishing the even rows 1n which Europe, continue to bring a great number of passen- 
they are planted,) present a wide extended field, | ers, Population is seeking its level—or equalizing 
rfectly level, to the eye, which, when in bloom, | itself. May the emigrants be honest, capable and in- 
the appearance of bein sprinkled over with | dustrious. 
snow—forming an a reeable contrast to the red! This year’s crop of Cotton in Tennessee, is ex- 
mahogony color of the soil, which is always kept ed to exceed, by 10,000 bales that of last year; 
quite clean. The tall, straight, slender P alms, ut money is very scarce iu that State. 
are sparingly scattered throughout, and their} Brewster, & Co's. store Brooklyn, N. V. was robbed 
plumy tops, waving in the wind, break the mo- | oy Sunday evening last. 
notony of the view, and give itan air of eu-| a. sist eunen says, ‘the men who stoned Mr. 
chantment truly delightful. Here and there tufts | y.germon are now building his Monument.” This 
of the feathery Bamboo, with its long narrow | shows they did wot carry on the war till they had 
leaves of light green, lend additional divorsity ; | exhausted their materiel. 
and pasches of the broad leaved Plantain, present ; 
the idea of towns of feiry windmills ; while the | ;,, 
tremendous Cotton tree, with its large, smooth, q 
silver colored trunk bulging out towards the cen- 
tre, heaves out, from its very top, its gigantic 
arma, and, towering over all, appears the genius 
of the scene. 











THINGS IN GENERAL. 
(From the Palladium.) 


an oblon 


A father, three sons, and a son-in-law lately came 
to the town of Little Rock, Arkansas, got druok, 
uarrelled, were beaten, condemned to jail, and 
fined 95 dollars. 

A child of Mr. George Brackley, of Greenwich, 
New-Jersey, died last week in consequence of eating 
some molasses which had been mingled with arsenic, 
for the purpose of poisoning house flies. 

FORMAL PREACHING. Raleigh Rosser was killed ina fight with Robert 
One of the quaintest books in the English lan- | Feno, at an entertainment given at Poplar Springs, 
guage is Dr. Eachard’s “ Grounds and Occasions | ®€4° Petersburgh, Va. by the officers of the Jeffereon 
of the contempt of the Clergy.” This facetious | Volunteers, of which they were members. 
divine, in his old fashioned language, says every | A gang of four white men and three blacks, lately 
thing that is droll and merry. He has the witof | Giling in an attempt torob a house in New-Jersey, 
Rabelais, without his illnature. He thus justly | %t on fire and burnt it down. : 
jeersa popular fault. It may be remembered, by Counterfeit Eagle Half Dollars have been detected 
those who have been doomed to listen bythe | at Norfolk. They are light and the edges are smooth. 
hour to “ incial p ing,” that mechanical A shark has been caught at Fulton-slip, N. York. 
divisions, and violent ruptures of a text, are its| The inhabitants of several of the West India 
distinguishing characteristics. Observe with | Islands are represented to be under considerable alarm 
what exquisite humor, and with what correct | at the discovery of some of the negroes tampering 
taste, Eachard describes this dreadful dislocation | with the sentinels, and even, iu some instances, in- 
of the scriptures.—[N. Y. Statesman.] rulting them ou their posts. 
4+ In the next place he comes to divide tie text. Last week a nobleman, in the neighborhood of St. 
Now off come the gloves, and the hands being | James’-street, had five pounds to pay for the ge 
well chafed, he shrinks up his shoulders, - and | of letters, in consequence of the privilege of franking 
‘stretches forth himself, as if he were guing to | having ceased by dissolution of Parliament. 
cleave a bullock’s head, or rive-the body of an | Cozens, the officer who was thrown into a tub of 
oak! Butall texts come not asunder alike; for | melted fat, while searching a tallow-chandler’s 
sometimes the words naturally fall asunder ; | premi-es in the Strand, is the last Englishman who 
sometimes they drop asunder: sometimes they | has made himself conspicuous by the struggle in 
melt ; sometimes they untwist; and there are | “reece, (Grease.) 
some words xo willing to be parted, that they di- | In consequence of the Opposition Meeting at 
vide themselves, to the great ease and rejoicing | Charleston, 8. C. a nymerous meeting of the friends 
of the minister. But if they will not easily come | &f Government has been held there, and patriotic 
in pieces, then he falls to hacking, aud hewing, as | Resolutions have been passed. 
if —e— make all fly into shivers. I have The Uciversity of Virginia has requested permiesioa 
known now and then some knotty texts,that have toereci the simple and appropriate Monument over 
been divided seven or eight times over, before the remains of Mr. Jefferson, which he had recom- 
they could make them split handsomely, accord- | ™eoded to the Executor ofbis Will. 
ing to their mind. But then comes he joy of ——— ant Prescott have ae 
joys when the parts jingle,or begin with the same ishing a weekly newspaper at Hingham, to 
letter. © how it. tickled the divider, when he | be called the “ Hingham Gazette.” 
had got his text into these two excellept branch-| Mr. Kean is playing at Montreal—and one of his 
es; ã full of verity; adi Sull of se- | friends has praised him in a manner ludicrously ex- 
verity. But the luckiest, both for wit and <y 4 travagant. He met with some opporitivo, but the 
ing the letter, is upon these words :—When the | ayes cared him. 


unclean spirit ts gone out of a man, he walketh in 
dry re, seeking rest and finding none; then | States Judge for that District, as superapnuated. He 
saith he Iwill return. Tn which words all these | *bould then be induced to retire on a pension. 
strange things were foundout. Ist. There wasa| When by too much building, there seems an excess 
captain and acastle. Do you see, sir, the same | of real estate, and houses stores do not let well 
letter. Then there was an ingrees and egress. | sell well, it is a consolatio; that heavy debts and 
Then there-was unroosting and unresting. ‘Then | ©ZPenses do not subject them to a burdensume taza- 
there was number end name, manner and meas- | “"- 
ure, trouble and trial, resolution and revolution, | Mr. Reynolds, the able proselyte to Captain 
assaults and assassinations, voidness and vacuity. | Symmes’s theory, has announced that he has been 
But, for a short toxt, that certainly has the great- | Cbcouraged to expect assistance in fitting out two 
est break that ever was, which was occasioned —— for a voyage of discovery towards the South 
by these wordsof St. Luke, weep not for me, but |*°° · ; : | 
weep for It is a plain case, sir; here | _ !f itis practicable to visit the cavity of the earth 
are but eight words, and the business was so cun- | >Y !and, Captain Franklin appears to have bad an 
ningly managed that there sprung out eight parts ! excellent opportunity. 
Here are, says the Doctor, etght words, cnd eight | 4 wild man has been caught in the woods in Haver- 

3 1. Weep not. 2. But 3. Weep not | bill. Asnear as can te ascertained, he has beeo 
— weep. 4. Weep for me. 5. For yourselves. unfortunate, and refuses to live io society. 

me, ves. 7. not for me. ov. Troup, of Georgia, acce the invitation 

6. For me, for yoursel 7. Weep Gov. T f pted th 
8. But weep for yourselves.” That is to say, adds | ° the Committee of Arrangements of Milledgeville, 





















An Ohio Paper appears to complain of the United 


- 


the merry Eachard, the wittiest of the clerical | ‘° deliver their Eulogy on the character, virtues and 
flock. (Spe is,) “ North ;-North and by East, | "vices of Mr. Jefferson. A Committee was after- 
North N. Eat, NE. and by N. North B. and —* appoiated to inform bim of the death of Mr. 


by E.; East, North East, East and by N.; East ! 
| by E. ; t, y N53 It 1s said Com. Porter's pay and emoluments in the 
Mezican serviee amouni to 24,000 dollars per annum. 
GENTLENESS RECOMMENDED ON CONSIDERA- | It may be doubted, by some, whether it is consistent 
TIONS OF OUR OWN INTEREST. If the sense of | with Kepublicanism fer ‘& Commodore to accept so 
duty, and of common happiness, be insufficient | much of the public money annually. 
to recommend the virtue of gentleness, then let | ‘As some persons, for reasons best known to them- 
me desire you to consider your own interest. | selves, are determined to commence the electioneer- 
‘Whatever ends a good man can be supposed to | ing for President, it is well for the public to be on 
e, gentleness will be found to , Saves them ; me ewe as Co assertions which may be made, aud 
suades, when every other fn fails ; often authority or is very probable. oe 
disarms the fierce, and melts the stubborn.| Exraa Pataioric. A Michigan Editor was 
Whereas, harshness confirms the opposition it | obliged to get out his paperon the 15th of July, by 
would subdue, and of an indifferent person, cre- | his own exertions, as his patriotic foreman had not 
| ease enemy. te who could overlook an inju- | terminated his celebration of the 4th. 
ry commi in - tst0n Of interests, will | 1t is computed that the blacks increase about si 

long and severely resent the slights of a con- | thousand See in this country, aod that the Colon). 

temptuous behaviour. To the man of gentleness | #4tion Society remove a thousand a year. 
the * * ey * * — x — Lafayette will smile at the detection of an 

other g . owments o roiaoism in i 

the mind we admire at _a distance ; and when | looks like one. — — —* 
any impropriety of behaviour accompanies them,| _“ Of the kandsome Holkam cows given me by Mr. 
alive and thriving, younger 


weadmire without lo 
beneficial inflvence | &u!! and two females.” 





the di —* they are like some of | Patterson, three are 








Monteros, or countrymen, 
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FACTORY. 
N°’ 422 Washimgton-street, a few doors South of 
Boylston Market on the opposite side. 
Op The above improved Bedsteads are manuiac- 
tured sulely by the Patentee, and so!d by him on the 
most reasonable terms. 
Roston, June 23. tiſ 


ORIGINAL INVENTION. 

GRENVILLES CHEMICAL INK POWDER, 

ARRANTED Superior, for the immediate 

production of a beautiful Jet Black Ink. 
The Ink made from this Powder possesses some 
peculiar qualities superior to any other hitherto 
made. It flows smoothly fiom and follows the most 
delicate stroke of the pen; does not blot and blur 
the paper, and remains permanently of the same 
colour as when first written with. Unlike any other 
Powder, at present known, Ink ofa very fine quality 
may be made immediately from it. A few grains 
throwr. into an Jnkstand, and a little vinegar or water 
added, will produce a good Ink in a few ainutes. 
Having undergone a chemical process the whole 
powder will dissolve, and it will be found to produce 
more Ink from a single paper than any other kiod. 
A farther recommendation ie, that it does not readily 
yield toany chemical reaction, and is therefore in- 
valuable for Records and Instruments of Writing. It 
has received the approbation and recommeudation 
of a number of the Writing Masters and others 
who are in the constart practice of writing. In fact, 
it is only to be used once to be preferred to any 
other Ink. ; 
Price One Dollar per dozen, 121-2 cents single 
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x A Tiberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
* Sold wholesste by LEMUEL BLAKE, as his 
PAPER WAREROUSF, No. 33, Broad-street, and 
may behad of the Principal Booksellere, Station- 
ersand Dealers in the United States. 
July 21 


F. P. ASHTON & J. DORETY, 

ASHIONABLE HAIR CUTTERS, Exchange 

Buildings, Congress Square, Bosten, feel‘ng 
grateful for ‘past favours, they trast, by strict personal 
attention, in their spacious Dressing Rooms, to merit, 
from their Customers and the Publica share of patron- 
age. They have just received in addition to their 
Stock, a fresh supply of the following articles, viz: 
Hair; Buoches of Caris; Best Lavender Water ; 
Superior Cologne Water; Fine Pot Pomatom ; Bear's 
Oil; Naples and Windsor Soap; Hair and Tooth 
Brushes; Gentleman’s Silk Half Hose; Superior 
Razors and Straps, Xc. at short notice. Razors put 
in good order. 6w. July 14. 


XHIBITION THIS DAY, for the first time in 
this city, TWO SPLENDID PAINTINGS, at 
the Columbian Hall, (late Museum) Commion-street. 
One is a genuine Painting, by that most distinguish- 
ed artist, P. P. Rabens, of the 16th century, repre- 
eenting the Bacquet of Herod, which for variety and 
force of expression, snd beauty of coloring, cannot 
perhaps, be surpassed by any picture in the world. 

The other is a splendid and glowing allegorical rep- 
resentation of the treaty of Ghent, painted in France 
by a lady—a picture that will doubtless immortalize 
the painter, and proves that genius of the highest or- 
der is not alone confined to the male sex. 

They will be exhibited for a short time preparatory 
to their sale. Ladies who are attached to the fine 
arts will experience a high gratification in viewing 
these paintings. 

In addition to the above exhibition, are added a 
splendid collection of Cabinet Pictures, the works of 
the most distinguished masters of the 16th vine 
viz; Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, Salvator Rosa, Mi- 
cola, Pousin, Snyders, Poiemberg, Napolitano, Stork, 
Seggars, Steenwyck, Scalken, Hondescoffer, &c. &c. 
forming altogether perhaps the most splendid assem- 
blage of Pictures ever introduced into uny city in the 
Union. ‘ 

OP Open from 8 o'clock in the morning till 7 in 
the evening. © 

OY” Admission 25 cents ; youth of both sexes, half 
price. tf May 26. 











COLUGNE WATER, 
DISTILLED AND WARRANTED PURE AND GENUINE, 
BY FRANCIS CAFFIN, FROM PARIS. 
_ WATER, composed of the finest and most 
delicate Aromatics of the VecetaslE Ksixo- 
DoM, is distinguished by its volatile spisit, its perfume 
and its vivifying properties. 

It is used for the cure aud relief of the head-ach, 
ear-ach, tooth-ach, gout, rheumatism, cramp, numb- 
ness, wounds, bruises, cuts, sprains, burns, stiffness of 
neck, painsin the side, &c. &c. 

In Faintings it is superior to any other application. 
It isan antidote io infection, and purifies jhe air in 
close and warm rooms. Its effects are as agreeable 
aud innocent as they are salatary, and it may be used 

withvut fear. 

At Balls and Assemblies, as well as in travelling in 
warm weather, it willbe found invigorating and re- 
freshing- It has a beautiful effect on the skin, re- 
moving pimples, spots, redness, sunburn, and al) cu 
taneous erruptions, and preserves the skin from cha 
ping. It may be taken iu.ernally with perfect safety, 
in cases of cholic, flatulency, and various other pains 
that flesh is heir to. 

In fact, such are its virtues and effects that-in Eu 
rope, it is called the Worpgarcn. Water or 
Cooone. 

Each bottle is enveloped in printed directions for its 
use. 

Price per box of 6 hexagon bottles, $1,80, single 
bottle, 44 cents.—Price per box of Ay a bottles, 
$1,50, single bottle 37 1-2 cents. 

pra liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his PAPER 
WAREHOUSE, No. 33, Broad-street, and may be 
had of Bartlett & Brewer, L. C. Bowles, J. |. Brown, 
L. H. Bradford, Cottons & Barnard, 8. Clark, E. L. 
Eliot, B. C. Frobisher, O. C. Greenleaf, J. 8. 
Hastings, Hooton & Powell, Henry’ Hooper, John 
J, Low, Josiah Loring, Lincoln & Edmasds, Musroe 
& Francis, S. H. Parker, S.S. & W. R. Sumner, W. 

8. & H. White, Wakefield & Smith, Welles & Gels- 
ton, Wolcott & Gelston, and J. B. Wing. Washing- 
ten-sireet ; J. B. Jones, Maynard & Noyes, and N. & 
D. Lombard, Markel-street ; J. W. Barditt, and N. 
S. Simpkins, Coust street ; Thomas Wells, Unien- 
street; Howard & Reed and I. ‘I. Dupee, Hanever 
— * * ——2 D. Felt & Co. State- 
steeet ; W. B. Biaslani, ess streel; E. W 

Milk street. — —* * 

S. Kidder, & Co. Charlestown. 

* —— aod B. — ne Salem. 

harles Wh:pple, Newburypert. 

D. Kimball, Childs & Sparhawk, and J. W. Foster 

Portsmouth. * — 


April 21. 
SILVER AND. PLATED GOODS 
ILVER Tea he mn 
cle of Silver Wase ge: 

sale, and 

= py mg ay > 

ea Sposns, ke. Sc. Japanaed 

and gingly; Astral, Mantel, aad: 
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Brittaanis Tea end Lampe; and faacy 
ofevery description, —at the -comer 
Washington streets. bY 


P~ | themselves with BEST COLOGNE WATERIN F 


FRENCH AGEPINES. 
ELLY & HUDSON have received one 
of French ALEPINES, a new and ¢ 
cle for gentlemen's summer wear, com it 
and wool, various and fashionable colors. Aad 
also received theie Spri supply of 
ENGLISH, GERMAN aod AMERICAN 
some of which are equal to any ever in 
Queen's Cloths of various colors and s 
—Cassimeres ingreat variety, among which are 
gant fawn, drab and fashionable mixtares— 
Merino Bombazeens, stout and strong, for gent! 
wear—siilk and linen Florentines, which are rick as 
durable for pantaloons—plain and striped sitk 
lets, for do.—Drillings of every description, 
striped and plain— black and colored Lasti 
mark Satins and Circas:iane—black, dsub and 
*2* 
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Cassinete, of superior quality—Marscilles and 
Vestings, of the newest style —Faglish and 
Site Vestings—together with an assortment of 
Gloves, Shirts, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
Stocks, &c. 


READY MADE CLOTHING, . 


il 


of all descriptions, faithiully and fashionably made, 
seme of which is very superior for the accommodaties > > 


of gentlemen travelling or other emergencies. Alte, 


an extensive assortment of SUMMER cLovaisd s 


part of which is well calculated for the West 
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and South American markets, and will be sold ata — 


very small advance to those who purchase for ex 
tation—the increased demand for exportat'on has ine 


atsoriment of Clothing which is wanted for that use 
Londod fashions recently received. 
NO. 5, CONGRESS-SQUARE. 
June 16. tf. 


BOARDING HOUSE. IN FEDERAL-STREET—Ne. 14 





ra 
duced K. & H.to pay particular attention to that |. 
branch of business, and to keep at all times a lange (5 






OPPOSITE TUE REV. DR. CHANNING'S MEETING ROUSE | 


ME". MURPHY respectfully claims the same paf- 
ronage that he has always received from 
public and strangers visiti . 
opportunity to thank them for their visits tu his 
ani wishes a continuance of the same. 


He can accommodate regular Boarders with separaly’ Pee 


apartments. 
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Farina, the most ancient distiller. 


fluous to exaggerate its qualities by — 
age . its — properties are every v 
nown, and are every day acquiring great 
Thies water, whichis made of the — ig 
delicate aromatics of the vegetable kingdom, ie pas- 
fume, and its reviving power. It possesses 
the virtue of soften the skin, 
complexion, and giving to the body 
* icity, qualities which cause it to be 
by the fair sex and people of good taste, to 
cosmetics. 


and correciive propertier.- its 
as they are a 
used without fear, except that going 
a light with it. Decne’ it is ca takiog 
suddenly and dangerously. Ite vefreshiag 
is not only preserved in ull its vigor asd 
out alteration, but it grows softer by 


2 


ither evesy two days or daily to children in the 

to 30, and people of advanced age, 50 er 60 d 

mized with wine or water in proper proportions. 
Ite efficacy is too well known to make it 


Given from 50 to 60 drops at once, it is very god 
cases of falling sickness, in apoplexy, sia, tses 
pling, stiff neck, catarrhe caused by cold 


it has a singular effect on the brain, which ie relieve 


It strengthens the si OF 
— mannan laid. om the eyelids. Ie 7 

tooth ach, a spoonful of this water, in two of well (7 

water, must be beld as long as ia the mouth. 


It is used with the best effect 3 
—— caused by falls 
issipates, ly, pains ia the false 
caused by the widd, of eold oe 
meane of subbing it on the part 
The eminent cualities of this 
quired it ia Europe a wonderfi 


It is not then surprising, though the secret of ; 
ing it is known to but few ppreona, that , 
for gnin, should have seized on a pretend 
which they have called Cologne Water, though it hes 
—— it. — 

ve not the vanity to think myself the 
pene of the secret of the true C 
can 


source, and that my manufactory hae 
honoured by this title. 

To avoid all mistake, { have the heuer to 
my friends, that every bottle from my 
will have the seal, and will be wra 
this notice. Every box will be 
stamp. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to 
COUNTRY, may be sure of obtaining the ¢ 
applying to the subscriber. ; 


June 16. (f. Fe 
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tention of the public to the general use of this 
important appendage to every stable where a 
horse is kept. The very general approbation ex 
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ventive and curative, the PATENT §& 
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lieved to originate al] from one cause. 
being calculated to use at night whilst the besse off 
in the stable, sender any loss of his daily 
togethers unnecessary, and keeping the heof ia 8 
fectly natural state of moisture, give him eae 
freedom in travelling, besides 
Kindnese to this very 
—— interest, alike prompt to 
t e 
could be obtaiced from geatiemes whe hove 
ased on their horses, during the iast summer, 
manufacturer only thinks st 


ronally, any one who may wish telegete, a ; 
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It is made use of to purify the air, aad 
cleanse bad atmospheres, by spreading its edorifepons. 


Ore 1 
age. Rae 4 
cases where it is taken inwardly, it may be + 
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Certify that | hold it from the true sad calf > 
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